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Catholic Education Week 


AX eight-page folder issued by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, through its department of edu- 
cation, submits an excellent list of subjects for discussion 
during Catholic Education Week, beginning on Monday, 
November 5. The scope of the program suggested for 
this year has been widened to include, in addition to 
Catholic education, other topics, such as Christian cul- 
ture, the missions, rural life, and Catholic Action. These 
are by no means foreign to the general theme, since the 
activities which they specify are in a true sense educa- 
tional. 

As in previous years, the program will be followed 
chiefly in our schools and colleges. Here the first notions 
of the philosophy underlying Catholic education must be 
proposed so that in the successive grades our young people 
can begin to form a correct understanding of what that 
education is, what are its aims, and how it is to be fur- 
thered. The value of these first impressions cannot be 
overestimated. It is not difficult for the capable teacher 
to let the child in the elementary school know the chief 
distinction between the school which is signed by the 
Cross of Christ, and the school across the way, adorned, 
quite possibly, with the name of Warren Harding or 
of Colonel Lindbergh. This can be done without strife 
or controversy. Indeed, to the mind of the child who 
has been taught that life’s chief purpose is to serve God, 
the connection between religion and education must ap- 
pear as natural as mother and love, as close as home and 
security. One without the other is an anomaly, grasped 
by the child’s mind as something monstrous. To the child 
so trained, it is as natural to study religion as to study 
arithmetic, to be instructed im morals, as to be instructed 
in games or gymnastics. 


Quite possibly, the program offered by the Welfare 
Conference cannot be utilized as it stands in all grades 
of the elementary schools. Certainly, however, some no- 
tions of the topics which it embraces can be imparted 
correctly and with profit to the boys and girls of the upper 
grades. Assuming them to be fitted for the secular studies 
to which they apply themselves, they are intelligent enough 
to understand something of the fundamental purposes of 
Catholic education, the meaning of Christian culture, the 
contribution of the Catholic school system to their State 
and city, and to the whole country. Indeed, since the 
school days for the majority of our children end when 
they have completed the eighth grade, the necessity of 
a course in education, fitted to their capacity, is evident. 

Those who are deprived of it in the elementary school, 
will probably go through life without the opportunity to 
make up fully for what has been lost. To them, as to 
many who have never received any instruction under 
Catholic auspices, the Catholic school will probably seem 
to be, at best, a work of supererogation, appealing chief- 
ly to priests and to nuns. They will never conceive it as 
it is: the one school system in this country which stands 
forth unflinchingly and without fear to defend the rights 
of Almighty God over the works of His hand, and which 
preserves peace, order, and happiness in every commu- 
nity by teaching obedience to the rightful authority of 
the State. 

One proof of the failure of many Catholics to under- 
stand the value of Catholic education is seen in their slow- 
ness to defend and support it. A stronger proof is mani- 
fested in the open disobedience of others to the positive 
law of the Church in respect to the education of their 
children. It is not pleasant to reflect upon the large num- 
ber of Catholic children who, because of the indifference 
of their parents, now find themselves in schools in which 
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they can learn nothing of Almighty God, nothing of their 
duties to Him, nothing of the religion which brought 
civilization to the Western world, and which can be flouted 
only on peril of relapse into the moral and social disorders 
from which it rescued our ancestors. 

It is nothing less than appalling to know that thousands 
of young Catholic men and women are daily exposed to 
hidden and most subtle dangérs to Faith and morals in 
our secular colleges and universities. Those who for good 
reasons, previously submitted to the judgment of the 
local Ordinary, seek instruction in these institutions, may 
hope to come forth unscathed; the others can be rescued 
only by a miracle of grace. Yet even those who are saved 
have lost all that can be imparted only by a truly Catholic 
education. The only institution fitted to give the educa- 
tion in keeping with the needs and capabilities of Catholic 
youth, is the Catholic school, college, and university. 

Our hopes, then, lie in the generation now in our 
schools. If we can give them an education that is thor- 
oughly Catholic, we raise up an army which in its day 
will support our schools, from kindergarten to univer- 
sity, and which will replace the present unjust system by 
an equitable division of the funds raised by taxation for 
public education. Best of all, good Catholic schools to- 
day mean a coming generation of good Catholics and of 
good citizens, unswerving in their loyalty to God and to 
their country. 


Santa Claus and the Bonus 


URELY there must be an end to this idea that the 

Federal Government is a benevolent Santa Claus with 
gifts for young and old. We are becoming accustomed 
to the idea that it is fit and proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pave our streets, build our bridges, set up 
soup kitchens for nomads, and subsidize our schools. The 
end must come, or there may be an end to the national 
credit. 

At the present moment, a strong party in the Ameri- 
can Legion is calling for the immediate payment of about 
two billion dollars in adjusted-compensation certificates, 
which fall due in 1945. Names do not mean much, and 
the cost is the same whether the disbursement is styled 
“compensation,” or, more frankly, a bonus. Seventeen 
years ago, we were assured that the service insurance 
would make a repetition of the Civil War pension-system 
impossible. But we did not foresee that an association 
which boasts, rightly or wrongly, that it controls 3,000,000 
votes, would be able to make the pensions of 1865 look 
like a Sunday-school collection in a village devastated by 
drought, fire, and poverty. 

Granting for the moment that the ex-soldiers are en- 
titled to immediate payment as a matter of justice, it is 
pertinent to ask where the money is to be raised. Former 
President Hoover could not answer that question, nor 
can President Roosevelt. About the only men who can 
answer it are those who believe that a printing press and 
a set of plates are all that any Government needs to finance 
its projects. Nor is there much force in the contention 
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that the ex-soldiers need the money. The widows and 
orphans of ex-soldiers who now lie in France probably 
need it more sorely. But they are not getting it. 

As this edition goes to press, the convention of the 
Legion is still in full swing. Probably much of the 
“news” that has been sent out is mere propaganda, dis- 
tantly related to the truth. The immediate payment of 
a sum in excess of two billion dollars is a manifest im- 
possibility. Members of the Legion know that as well as 
the President. A bonus may be a good thing, but a 
Government able to sustain its credit is a necessity. 


Serving Christ 

N his radio address on October 22, the President re- 

minded us that it is contrary to sound public policy 
to transfer to the Government duties which can be per- 
formed by the individual. His topic was the relief which 
we must provide this winter for the needy, and the Presi- 
dent urged that works of private charity should be re- 
garded as a duty of good citizenship. “ Surely, none of 
us wants to centralize relief either in Washington, or ir 
your State capital, or in your city hall,” said the Presi- 
dent. “ Keeping it in the hands of private organizations 
as much as we possibly can means that personal relation- 
ship, personal contacts, personal obligations, and personal 
opportunities to do good will be preserved.” 

This platform fits in exactly with Catholic ideals. We 
admit that for some forms of relief the intervention of 
the State or city is necessary, but we realize that the 
more intimately “personal contacts” enter into works 
of relief, the more closely do they approximate the model 
given us by Our Lord. It was this ideal which the great 
Ozanam had in mind when he founded the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. He would not admit that the Broth- 
ers could fulfill their obligations merely by donating 
money ; he wished them to go into the homes of the poor, 
and to watch at the bedside of the sick. They had more 
to teach us, he thought, than we had to teach them. Above 
all, he insisted that the Brothers hold in clear view the 
fundamental principle of Christian charity, namely, that 
in caring for the sick and the needy we are really caring 
for Christ Himself. 

Viewed in this light, whatever we try to do for those 
in distress operates as a grace for the perfecting of our 
own soul. Seeming deeds of charity performed to gain 
public esteem, to minister to our vanity, or even to re- 
lieve the natural pain felt at the sight of suffering, are 
not works of Christian charity. It is the motive that 
counts: to aid the necessitous because in them we see 
Christ in need, Christ in suffering, Christ upon whose 
thorn-crowned brow we lay in reverence hands that have 
been privileged to help. 


Religious and Moral Chaos 


N these disturbed days, we criticize with deep reluc- 
tance any religious body which assumes to offer a 
defense of the Faith once delivered to the Saints. But 
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criticism is a duty, when this defense, despite the good 
will of those who propose it, betrays the Faith. 

With much that was said by Bishop Manning, preach- 
ing at the recent triennial convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, we can sympathize. For the Faith is 
one, like the seamless coat of Christ, and no doubt the 
Bishop views with dismay the patchwork of doctrine pre- 
sented by many of his brethren on the bench ard by their 
clergy. Probably it was his intention to remind them 
that the Church founded by Jesus Christ is commissioned 
to teach one doctrine with authority. The purpose was 
good ; unfortunately, however, Bishop Manning proposed 
a doctrine on the constitution of the Church which is re- 
jected by the Catholic Church, by the chief religious 
groups in the East, and, incidentally, by probably a ma- 
jority of the laity in his own establishment. 

Again, while postulating bishops and priests as author- 
ized teachers of doctrine, and as authorized ministers in 
public worship, Dr. Manning leaves them not only with- 
out an authorized head, but without any unique function 
at the altar. For it is the work of the priest not only to 
pray in the name of the people, but in their name to offer 
sacrifice. The Bishop appears to have gone as far as he 
could go without serious offense to the “ Protestant ” 
wing of this Protestant church, but he stopped short of 
asserting, with the “ Catholic’ wing, that it is the Mass 
that matters. The hierarchy established by Christ must 
indeed teach, but no less must it fulfil its unique func- 
tion of standing at the altar to renew the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. Bishop Manning will insist upon an apostolic min- 
istry as belonging to the Church’s essence, and not merely 
to her well-being ; yet, taking his sermon as reflecting his 
views, he vindicates no exclusive place for it at the sacri- 
ficial altar. 

In offering this comment, we include no reflection upon 
the preacher’s sincerity, or upon the honesty of his pur- 
pose. Holding to his theory that his church is at once 
Protestant enough to please Geneva, and Catholic enough 
to find a home at Rome, were Rome cognizant of its duty, 
Bishop Manning could have couched his sermon in no 
other terms. 

Closely allied with this betrayal of the Faith, was the 
address in which the Suffragan Bishop of Long Island 
praised the Mexican Government. Once a missionary in 
Mexico, Bishop Creighton seems to have observed the 
happenings in that country with little understanding. The 
Government has forbidden parents to teach their children 
the Christian religion, and has put public teachers of re- 
ligion to death, or thrown them into prison. It has al- 
ready set up a number of violently anti-religious schools, 
and is now planning a system of schools which all chil- 
dren must attend, and in which they are to be taught 
atheism. It has asserted the utterly anti-Christian tenet 
that the child is the property of the State, and must be 
moulded according to the will of an atheistic State. Can 
Bishop Creighton be ignorant of these facts? 

Attacks on religion, and the execution of men and 
women for the sole crime of confessing Christ the King, 
form no new phenomenon in Mexico. The persecution 
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has gone on for years. It was in progress before Bishop 
Creighton left Mexico, yet he appears to have witnessed 
nothing of its ruthless attacks upon Christianity. The 
blood of the martyrs streamed by him, and left him as 
unmoved as the men who looked on as the executioners 
stoned Stephen. Only on the ground of an extraordinary 
insensibility to the sufferings of the persecuted Catholics 
can his panegyric of the Mexican Government, to which 
the convention listened without protest or reply, be 
condoned. 

We shall not ask whether Bishop Creighton accepts the 
American doctrine embodied in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Oregon case. 
We only ask whether he, by profession a Christian, has 
ever heard of the dreadful anathema pronounced by Jesus 
Christ upon any who shall dare lead into evil the soul 
of even one little child. 

As to the convention’s approval of contraceptive prac- 
tices, we can only express our belief that it will sicken 
the soul of every upright man and woman in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. We cannot think so lowly of these 
Christians as to admit that they approve the convention’s 
pharisaic resolution. An act that is wrong in itself, an 
act, moreover, which desecrates the sanctity of marital 
relations, and of its nature tends to make the family and 
the Christian home impossible, cannot be permitted, much 
less approved, on “ religious’ grounds. Upon these per- 
versely sterile unions, God’s curse will rest, whether they 
be found in the desecrated home, or in the casual and 
adulterous amours of the stews. 

This convention could not teach, for it lacks all author- 
ity over the flock of Christ. But when it might have 
remained silent, it issued a message that can build up no 
man’s faith, but may destroy the faith of many. Its end 
is moral and religious chaos. 


Needy Old Age 


Ik a recent political address, Senator Copeland, of New 
York, stated that almshouses for the aged poor would 
probably be abolished by the next Congress. It is possible 
that the Senator allowed his wishes to outrun his prac- 
tical judgment, but we can agree with him that the alms- 
house is a singularly unsatisfactory method of caring for 
the aged poor, as well as one of the most expensive. 

The almshouse may be a blot upon our national es- 
cutcheon, as the Senator declares, but the story of the 
causes which have created almshouses all over the country 
forms a whole volume of blackened pages. It is calcu- 
lated that about four out of every five persons in this 
country, more than sixty years of age, are dependents. 
A minority are in receipt of some form of public pension, 
a somewhat larger number are in various institutions, while 
the rest eat the bread of charity in the home of son, daugh- 
ter, or a more distant relative. During the period of this 
depression, it is probable enough that at times this bread 
has been both scanty and bitter. 

This is not a record of which a country, said to be 
the richest in the world, can be proud. 
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State old-age pensions have been established, although 
not universally, and it can hardly be said that in any State 
they are adequate. Evidently, immediate changes must 
be made, but that a desirable change would be a transfer 
of the whole problem to the Federal Government, is not 
evident. No clause in the Constitution obliges, or even 
authorizes, the Federal Government to set up a system of 
old-age pensions, and the ability of Congress to adminis- 
ter it, even if authorized, is dubious. The proper field of 
reform is, rather, in the States. 

Of course, the necessity for this aid is merely a symp- 
tom of a deper social evil inherent in the industrial system 
as it has developed in this country. When a majority of 
wage earners toil for less than a living wage during their 
productive years, it is inevitable that as soon as they are 
unable to work, they become dependents. Old-age pen- 
sions relieve an immediate need, but do not touch the 
fundamental evil. They may even fix it. 





Note and Comment 











Linking the 
Continents 

HE international air race from London to Melbourne 

was a big improvement upon the America’s Cup con- 
test. In the first place, there were no protests and there 
seems general agreement that two very skilful and in- 
trepid British airmen won. To be sure, there were minor 
incidents such as refractory retractable landing gears and 
a clogged oil-circulatory system. And everyone mourned 
the two flyers who met their deaths in the crash over the 
Apennines. Apart from these tragedies, one major and 
the others minor, international good will was definitely 
strengthened, while technical science celebrated triumphs 
of speed plus endurance. It is one thing to maintain 
regular passenger service between Croydon and Le Bour- 
get; it is quite another to skim over Europe in rain and 
fog, locate far-flung landing fields in Iraq and India and 
finally launch out over the open sea when nerves and 
physical energy have begun to play tricks on the pluckiest 
pilot. The homestretch on this course was nothing less 
than a transcontinental flight—the breadth of Australia. 
Although major acclaim was reserved for the victory 
plane, many observers derived deepest satisfaction from 
the cool, workmanlike manner in which the crew of the 
Royal Dutch Lines held their Douglas air liner almost to 
the end to a racing pace with a full complement of pas- 
sengers and mail. This performance was more than a 
tour de force; it was a vision of the future. 


Liturgy and 
Religion 
N his address, “ Liturgy and Catholic Life,” delivered 
last week at the Centre Club, New York, as the sec- 
ond of a series of lectures on the liturgy sponsored by 
the Liturgical Arts Society, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
brushed away the many current misconceptions concern- 
ing the liturgical movement and affirmed its tremendous 
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values not only for Catholic life but also for all mankind. 
The liturgical movement, he pointed out, is not merely 
interested in the external features of worship as many 
people mistakenly suppose. It goes much deeper than 
that. It is concerned with the restoration of integral 
Catholicism—Catholicism blooming full not only in creed 
and code but also in cult. Slowly stirring into life in our 
twentieth century is the restored and perfect corporate 
worship decreed by the Council of Trent. Emerging 
gradually in our modern scene and now beginning its 
ascendency is the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
One of the principal activities of the liturgical movement 
is the unfolding of this doctrine with all its dynamic im- 
plications. Twentieth-century Catholicism is slowly be- 
coming Mystic Body Catholicism. The Catholicism of 
the future will be altogether Mystic Body Catholicism. 
Catholic life is the life of the Mystical Body and the 
liturgy is the exercise of the preeminent function of that 
Mystical Body. “ My religion had length and breadth 
before,” said a liturgical-movement student to Father 
Ellard, “ now it has depth.” Father Martin D’Arcy once 
characterized the difference between one acquainted with 
the movement and one not acquainted, as the difference 
between the religion of the catechumen and the initiate. 


Duty 
Well Done 


N his report on the Dionne quintuplets in the Journal 

of the American Medical Association tor September 1 
of this year, Dr. A. R. Dafoe unconsciously witnesses to 
his own high sense of duty. At the children’s birth, the 
husband was still missing, and “it was my duty,” he 
writes, “to get the priest, as no one else was available 
with a car.” Leaving the children in charge of a mid- 
wife, the Doctor hurried away to bring the priest, a dis- 
tance of two and a half miles. His confidence was re- 
warded, for on his return he “ found the mother’s condi- 
tion improving.” The first week, he remarks, “ was a 
nightmare with the frequent alarms, and innumerable 
trips sandwiched in between my other calls.” The atten- 
dant publicity caused him considerable trouble and worry. 
“There has been no let-up from the moment of the 
uncle’s naive enquiry to the North Bay paper as to how 
much it would cost to insert a birth notice for five babies 
born at one time.” But the Doctor came to realize that 
he had “ no right to object to what had become a matter 
of continent-wide interest.”” He was grateful for the aid 
that the publicity procured, and for the fine professional 
contacts that he enjoyed as a result of it. Of Dr. Dafoe 
says the Journal: 

With the traditions of medicine and an excellent sense of the 
ethical requirements of the situation he met the occasion. . . . His 
conduct of the case and his relations to the public in connection 
with it have been exemplary. As one gazes upon the picture of 
the midwife and reads the record of the conditions under which 
these children were born and developed, one realizes to some ex- 
tent also how futile is much of the superscientific and pseudoscien- 
tific discussion that has been published in recent years on the 
problems of maternal mortality and infant care. 


God cares for and honors those who keep His laws. 
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Self- 
Recreation 


ART of the frantic entertainment problem arises from 

the forgetfulness of modern folks to amuse them- 
selves, due to the developments of modern science. Can 
young people, particularly in the less privileged sectors of 
our social front, learn to create their own life of song, 
dance, and drama, and thus be less dependent on commer- 
cialized recreation? Father Nell, the miracle pastor of 
rural Illinois, thinks that they can, and will expound his 
belief, with typical Nellian thoroughness, at a three-day 
Institute on Rural Recreation, to take place at the twelfth 
annual convention of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
in St. Paul, Minn., November 6, 7, and 8 of this year. 
The Conference this year will render account of more 
developments, in variety of activities and extent of par- 
ticipation, than ever before. Progress will be reported in 
such fields as Rural Education (Bishop O’Hara), Family 
Welfare (Father Schmiedeler), Colonization and Rural 
Rehabilitation (Father Ligutti), Canadian Landward 
Movements (Father Bishop), the Credit Union (Father 
J. M. Campbell), the Cooperative Movement in Nova 
Scotia (Rev. Dr. Coady), Rural Education (Father Ost- 
diek), the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (Father 
R. S. Bandas), and many others. The only backward 
movement the Conference has known is back to the land; 
and then only when “landward” meant “forward.” In 
every other respect its conventions have recorded uniform 
progress, and St. Paul will be true to the tradition. 


Hell in 
the Forties 


ROADWAY continues to manifest a profound inter- 

est in eschatology—which, of course, is the study of 

the Four Last Things. Nightly, in some five or six of 
the town’s showhouses, the drama deals with Death. 
Then, there’s a play at the Fulton that seems to be taking 
care of “ Judgment Day.” Heaven is due back in New 
York pretty soon in “ The Green Pastures.” And on top 
of all this the fourth Last Thing made a recent appear- 
ance in the Forties when a new play offered us a peep 
at Hell. “Lost Horizons” has three revolving stages, 
twenty scenes, twenty-eight actors, a tremendous ward- 
robe, and so many authors that all their names are omitted 
from the program—probably to save printing. More im- 
portant still, it has Jane Wyatt. It sets out to show the 
deplorable effects that suicide can have upon the lives of 
people whom the suicide has never met or even seen. A 
girl puts a bullet through her head, and her soul is led 
to a gloomy gehenna that (appropriately enough) resem- 
bles a public library. There in a series of what-might- 
have-been scenes, she‘is made to realize how her crime 
has brought bitter tragedy to some dozen or more people, 
and how things would have worked out nicely for every- 
body concerned, including herself, if she hadn’t pulled 
the trigger. The final curtain falls upon her remorse, 
leaving the audience with a distinct resolve not to commit 
hari-kari and with a pretty strong antipathy towards the 
gloomy little Protestant hell they saw on the stage. And 
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talking of suicide, why doesn’t some playwright do a 
drama on those 1,200 Hungarian miners? Something 
stark and gripping. Doubtless the thing would require 
quite a cast and would run into money. But, ah, what a 
subject! We suggest Elmer Rice. Or if he is too busy, 
the authors of “ Stevedore.” 


Saving the 
Porto Ricans 


OW a group of Catholic young men and young 

women took in hand the welfare of the large group 
of disinherited Porto Ricans in New York’s Harlem dis- 
trict is a parable for zealous young people in other cities. 
These immigrants from the poverty-stricken Island suffer 
from every form of insecurity—political, economic, re- 
ligious. Miss Elizabeth Sullivan, a teacher in the public 
schools discovered their plight, and all by herself set out 
three years ago to do her part by teaching Catechism to 
some of the children. Soon other catechists, girls from 
the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, joined 
her, and more children made their First Communion. 
Then students from Cathedral College, preparing for the 
Seminary, took the boys in hand. During this past sum- 
mer a “ day camp,”—in the cellar of a church—was their 
special labor. Meanwhile other young women had brought 
each her own talent to the common effort. One taught 
art, one organized athletics, another took the children on 
“journeys” in her Journey Club (some of the children 
had never seen the Hudson River, a half mile away), 
another taught woodworking, while still another is a story- 
telling expert, and with the help of a small projector told 
stories of Our Lord and Our Lady and the saints to the 
wondering children, another taught needlework, and an- 
other dancing. A Parish Visitor was secured for health 
and other welfare work. Best of all, maybe, Theta Pi 
Alpha, the society of Catholic public-school teachers, 
found the funds for many of these activities;-funds in 
these days are, as maybe they always were, the sinews of 
war. The whole work began independently, but now that 
ecclesiastical approval has come, the future seems secure. 
The Spanish Vincentian Fathers, who have a church in 
the district, have found that the work is a valuable adjunct 
to their pastoral office, and are cooperating; and at a re- 
cent meeting Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lavelle, V.G., P.A., offered 
the assistance of the Archdiocese itself. 
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What Does Calles Want? 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


trouble in Mexico is just one grand puzzle. Why 

should a political boss like Calles, after he has thor- 
oughly cowed the Catholics there, stolen their churches, 
closed their schools, imprisoned many of their priests and 
nuns, forbidden their ministry, crushed their riots of pro- 
test in bloody reprisals, defamed their good name abroad, 
and put into the Constitution all kinds of sumptuary laws 
against them, why should he continue to flog with cruelty 
a Church that is apparently powerless to dislodge him? 

It cannot be “ politics,” for that means votes; he does 
not need any votes, for only his own votes are counted. 
Politics, as we know it, plays very little part in Mexico. 
Can it be mere blind hatred of God and religion for them- 
selves, without any other motive of self-preservation or 
gain? The Church cannot hurt him, and its enemies can- 
not help him; why should he hate it or fear it? Few 
people have been able to understand the dominating mo- 
tive behind his apparent madness. And yet if that were 
once understood, it is certain that our American people 
would have much more sympathy with the cause of the 
Church down there than they have. 

The answer to the puzzle can be made in one phrase: 
the desire to dominate. This unwearying, undaunted drive 
for domination is the key to the enigma, as I will show. 
Calles is a totalitarian as Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini 
never were. 

In politics the domination is already complete, dating 
from the time that Calles left the Presidential chair in 
December, 1928. There is only one political party in 
Mexico; all others have been driven out or underground. 
The National Revolutionary party is as much in exclu- 
sive control as the Nazis, the Communists, or the Fascists 
in their respective countries. This fact was not known 
even to an otherwise sympathetic editorial writer in the 
New York Times, who condemned the recent resolution 
calling for expulsion of all the Archbishops and Bishops 
as if it were the act of the Chamber of Deputies itself. 
As a fact, all the Deputies took part in the resolution ; 
not, however, as the Chamber, but as the party bloc, meet- 
ing in caucus. 

To bring about this exclusive political domination, it 
was first necessary to dominate another agency, the Army. 
This is what Azafia and the Socialists hoped to achieve in 
Spain before the recent revolt, after they had been repu- 
diated in politics at the ballot boxes. Calles has had the 
Army from the beginning. It is the foundation of his 
power. No matter who is President, the Secretary of War 
is a Calles man. The frequent changes in that position 
merely signify that the incumbent was becoming ambitious 
and branching out on his own. Calles gave a lesson to 
the Spanish revolutionaries on this score: he owned the 
Army before he consolidated politics. How he did it was 
simple ; he devised a complicated system of rewards, most- 
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ly in the money sector. With himself at the inside of the 
financial web, as we shall see, he was able to ensnare all 
the luxury-loving soldiers he wanted. It has been an axiom 
of Mexican life for a century (and probably for ten cen- 
turies) that he who owns the Army owns the country. 
Calles has always seen to it that he owned the Army. 

After the Army, came labor. This meant the working 
people of the cities. We all remember the famous CROM, 
which took the A. F. of L. in during Gompers’ lifetime, 
and was captained by the infamous Morones. That was 
a labor syndicate, which made a great parade of wresting 
justice for the proletariate from the foreign capitalist. 
It did succeed in wresting a certain amount of justice, 
but it did far more in the line of creating for Calles the 
domination he was seeking in the industrial world. In 
fact, that was the sole reason it was created. For a time, 
it was actually armed. Later, when it was thoroughly regi- 
mented, it was disarmed ; and now exists only as a poten- 
tial menace whenever Calles wants to call on it. It was 
a good joke on Sam Gompers, anyway. 

After labor, the farmer. The agrarian program fol- 
lowed the same line as the labor policy; it issued high- 
sounding promises of land for everybody and down with 
the big landowners. It deceived some idealistic American 
radicals like Frank Tannenbaum and the simple-minded 
editors of the Nation and the New Republic, who are 
always being fooled by such designing foreigners. It did 
divide up some of the Mexican land, but, as Calles ad- 
mitted, that merely meant a sharp drop in agricultural 
products, for the former peons had not the slightest idea 
how to farm for themselves, and it was apparently too 
much trouble for the comfortable revolutionaries in the 
cities to show them how, if they knew themselves. What 
it did, and what it was designed to do, was again merely 
to supply Calles with another armed force in the country 
districts, and to transfer enormous properties to him and 
his friends. Again the sole idea of domination. Of course, 
after the new farmers began to feel their political oats, 
they were disarmed, just like the city laborers. But they 
are always there to be used, when the need arises. 

For some years now, however, we have heard little from 
the Calles propagandists in this country of the great and 
noble labor and agrarian policies. They served their pur- 
poses in their own good time. What, then, has been going 
on in the meantime? Something that would not be served 
very well by propaganda. Secure in the political, military, 
labor, and agrarian fields, Calles began to reap the fruits 
of all his maneuverings ; he reached out after Big Money. 

He took a leaf from the book of Insull and Kreuger. 
He organized great holding companies for the principal 
staples, grain, sugar, salt, hemp, cotton, and now oil. 
(Some day he will go after copper and water power.) 
These great holding companies, like Azucar, S.A. (Sugar, 
Inc.), are owned wholly by Calles and his immediate 
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friends. They operate variously, but the effect is the same, 
a practical monopoly. If companies already exist, shares 
are bought to gain control; if they are not controlled, they 
are forced by various vexatious measures to sell out to 
the monopoly. How this is done is well illustrated by the 
example of salt. There is a production tax of four cents 
on salt; that is, for the independent. For the monopoly, 
it is only two cents—by special law. It’s a good trick, 
if you can work it; and you can if your political party 
in the Chamber of Deputies is the only one that is per- 
mitted to exist. The reason given for the rebate is the 
highly patriotic one that the monopoly deserves it because 
it confers an inestimable benefit on the state. The same 
trick assures control of hemp, sugar, cotton, and vege- 
tables. If it doesn’t work, they pass a law forbidding in- 
dependents to market their product except through the 
monopoly. Obregon began that years ago with the gar- 
banzo bean, with the help of $5,000,000 of New York 
money. It works. 

Thus during these silent three or four years Calles has 
put himself at the head of a gigantic consortium such as 
has rarely existed anywhere. He has also been boring into 
oil, beginning with the British Cowdray interests. He will 
soon make himself felt in the other companies. The way 
for this was opened by the so-called Morrow settlement, 
the net result of which was to create an almost complete 
stagnation in production, which, added to the world over- 
production, has reduced the value of the Mexican prop- 
erties considerably. In such a situation it is always easy 
to buy. And after oil will come electric power ; and what 
will Electric Bond and Share do then? The usual pre- 
liminary vexatious state interferences are already in 
evidence. The rest will follow in due time: a dispute, a 
“settlement,” depreciation, foreclosure, monopoly. When 
that happens, domination will be complete. . 

Meanwhile, the most ominous thing of all happened, 
and so far as I know, it was not even reported in the 
American press. The Mexican Constitution establishes 
the same kind of separation of powers as exists with us: 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. About four 
weeks ago, the Mexican Chamber of Deputies abolished 
the life term for judges; hereafter, all judges will be ap- 
pointed by the President, and their terms will be of six 
years, to coincide with the President’s. Mexican courts 
have never been entirely independent; now they will be 
merely an adjunct of the executive. The last shred of 
political liberty disappeared with them. 

Now what has all this to do with the religious ques- 
tion? Simply this. It can now be seen that Calles has 
not swerved one hair’s breadth from his ambition: to 
control by personal domination all the forces of the Mexi- 
can state. To do this, he must go further than merely 
controlling material forces. People must think with him, 
or ultimately he will fall. Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin 
all found that out long ago. So education becomes the 
last and most important stronghold to conquer and dom- 
inate. As Calles said in the famous speech which the un- 
fortunate Daniels echoed : “ We (meaning himself and his 
party) we must enter into and take possession of the 
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minds of the children, the minds of the youth.” There 
is the clear note of intellectual domination, the greatest 
of all. 

Now what is it but the Church that stands across the 
path to his goal? It has always stood across that path, 
against every tyrant. And he knows it. The whole of his 
Cuernavaca speech made that clear. That is what made 
Mr. Daniels’ offense so unpardonable. So he had passed an 
amendment to the Constitution which (1) imposes a pure- 
ly Socialist education on all state schools; (2) makes 
illegal all but state schools; but (3) grants certain ex- 
ceptions to private institutions, provided they conform 
with (1). Thus at one blow Christian education is abol- 
ished by closing all but Socialist schools, and under the 
incoming President, General Cardenas, a real atheistic 
drive is impending. 

It is not, therefore, hatred of the Church or religion, 
as we understand that term in this country, which ani- 
mates Calles. He is not precisely irreligious in his policy ; 
he simply cannot tolerate that any other force than him- 
self should share with him the domination of the people. 
This passionate lust for power, which is his most obvious 
characteristic, drives him, and has always driven him, to 
refuse to allow a spiritual educating body like the Church 
to have any part in the Mexicans’ minds. The real mili- 
tant atheists are a convenient weapon to his hands. 

Every reality in Mexico looks like something else. The 
labor policy looks like liberalism ; it is merely gangsterism. 
The agrarian policy looks like altruism; it is merely bri- 
gandage. The business policy looks like nationalism: it is 
merely Insullism. The political policy looks like state 
capitalism; it is the privatest kind of private capitalism. 
The religious policy looks like atheist bigotry (which of 
all kinds of bigotry is the worst bigotry) ; it is merely our 
old friend, totalitarianism. Calles is the Mexican Fascist. 
When this country finally understands these facts, it will 
at last awaken to the reality of Mexico. 


Old Man Duffy Puts on His Shoes 


James FRANCIS 


N the second Sunday of every October—barring 

cloudburst—the men of the many Holy Name So- 
cieties in the Diocese of Newark go on parade. Band- 
ing together in their local units, they hie themselves 
—with a band, those who can afford it—to their respec- 
tive county centers, and there produce impressive demon- 
strations of their faith and loyalty before such of the 
sometimes astounded New Jersey populace as care to look 
on. And, on the Second Sunday of every October, Old 
Man Duffy puts on his shoes. 

All the year long, you may see Old Man Duffy—the 
now eighty-one years of him—sitting in his living room 
window on King Street, watching the people go by, with 
a “ Hello” for the grown folks and a wave of his gnarled 
hand for the children coming from school. You may see 
him there in his faded blue shirt and baggy trousers, with 
his slippered feet on a cushion, and smoking a corncob 
pipe. You may, if you are like the widow Rafferty or 
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Old Man Kelly, drop in and have a bit of a talk with him 
about old times. He'll reminisce with you, or he'll sit and 
smoke and respect your silence. 

You may, if you listen quietly to him, learn how the 
country round about has been built up since he was a 
lad. You may hear of Father Malachy, bless him, who 
built the first church in the county. You may hear how 
Old Man Duffy rode on the broad back of a horse, he and 
his wife together, sixteen miles and back, to Mass of a 
Sunday. 

You may, if you are observant—for this he'll never 
tell you—construct the story of his life; the story of years 
as a trackwalker on the railroad, as a brakeman, as a 
freight handler, before the big back of him was bowed 
by the years and the struggle, and the six-foot-two of him 
bent forward. You may see his life spread before you, 
he coming home faithfully every Saturday night with his 
salary and pouring it into a roof and a home, into food 
and clothing and education for “ the childher.” 

You may, if you are a child, hear vivid stories of the 
early men in that county; of those hard-bitten men of toil 
and their patient, loyal women; stories of old Mathews, 
““a black APA if ever there was one,” who was converted 
because a day laborer waited without food until after- 
noon one day to receive Communion and not break his 
string of first Fridays; stories of the big fire in "95 and 
the big blizzard in ’88; stories, some of them, colored with 
an old man’s memory and dreaming, but grand stories 
none the less. And his daughter Martha, who keeps house 
for him and humors him, will feed you cookies and milk 
while you listen. 

If you ask him, you may see his pictures. He'll show 
you his daughter Elizabeth, who is a nun in Poughkeepsie ; 
his married daughter Teresa, who lives in Cleveland, and 
her “‘ two little rapscallions.”” He'll read you bits of let- 
ters from his son Aloysius, “in China converting thim 
haythen,” and he'll show you Aloystus, straight and tall 
in his white cassock, surrounded by seven pigtailed, awe- 
struck Chinese boys. And he’ll tell you about his dear 
wife, Mary, who died five years ago, and Paul, who was 
killed in the War (“they sent me the beads from his 
pocket; I say them every day”); and his son Francis 
who is a lawyer in New York, and takes him riding in 
his shiny Chevrolet every Sunday, and evenings in the 
summertime. 

Yes, you can have quite a splendid visit with Old Man 
Duffy almost any day in the year; but don’t come to see 
him on the Second Sunday in October. Because on that 
day, right after dinner, he puts on his Sunday blue suit, 
and a clean shirt and a new tie; he takes off his slippers 
and forces his tired feet into shoes, and he and Francis 
climb into the shiny Chevrolet and go off to march in the 
Holy Name Parade. 

He always marches in the first line of the ranks, right 
behind the color-bearer and the priests. He is a good 
marcher; he keeps step and his head is high. His little 
flag, with its white H. N. S. on pale blue, whips smartly 
into the breeze at the end of its stick. His red badge lies 
flat on his swelled chest, and his eyes snap proudly. 
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The crowds along the street know him and love him. 
You can hear them—* Atta boy, Duffy! ”—‘* Look, Mam- 
ma, there’s Mr. Duffy! ”—‘‘ Hello, Mr. Duffy! ”—* Hi, 
there Pat! ’”—‘‘ Good for you, Duff!” And he nods and 
waves to them, for he is kind and human; but all the 
while you know from his stride that he hasn’t forgotten 
why he is marching, that he is there primarily to show 
not himself but his faith and his loyalty. The bands and 
the crowds and the banners he loves; but he loves his 
Christ the more. 

I don’t suppose he'll be with us many more years. | 
know he doesn’t realize what an inspiration he is to other 
men; how many mothers have packed off luke-warm sons 
to the parade with “ When you're as old as Old Man 
Duffy, it will be time to sit in and read the papers ” ; how 
many priests point to him as a man with a Christian life 
behind him, how many little boys want to know “ why 
Daddy didn’t march like Mr. Duffy, and can I, Mamma, 
when I’m big?” 

Yes, I suppose he will leave us one of these days, slip- 
ping quietly and easily away. We'll all miss him; and it 
will be hard to bear until we think of him as he will be, 
standing before the Throne of God, in his new shirt and 
tie, and his blue suit and shoes, the stick of his H. N. S. 
pennant in his hand, and drinking fully, with those proud 
eyes of his, of God’s glory. 


A Centenary for Our Lady 


Tuomas J. Lynam, S.J. 


O* Sunday morning, September 1, 1833, the good 
ship Cassandra slowly nosed her way into New 
York bay. Fortunate it was that the nautical epithet 
“good” could be applied to her, for her fifty-one days’ 
sail out of Liverpool had been no mere pleasure cruise 
over the deep. She had been becalmed in the midst 
of tropical heat; the fury of storms had cruelly buffeted 
her; and that horror of every good sailor, the shifting of 
the cargo, had threatened to send her down. But now, 
as she edged into a pier, all this was over, and the Sun- 
day morning church bells of old Manhattan gave her a 
welcome. 

Down the gangplank with the other debarking pas- 
sengers came four young Irishwomen: Mary Frances 
Clarke, Elizabeth Kelly, Margaret Mann, and Catherine 
Byrne. They were traveling together in a little party with 
a common purpose, and, for the sake of expediting the 
business of the journey, they had pooled their small store 
of gold coin and put it in the keeping of Elizabeth Kelly. 
Somehow or other, as Miss Kelly descended, the purse 
became unfastened, fell, and splashed into the sea. So 
without money they entered a strange country. 

Such an outlook would have ruined almost any adven- 
ture, but it did not cause the slightest setback in the plans 
of these four young women, for the precise reason that 
their adventure was no ordinary one. These ladies, under 
the leadership of Mary Frances Clarke, planned to found 
a Religious community in the New World. And the 
least important item in the establishing and conduct of 
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any Religious Order or congregation is money. Of course 
human beings, Religious included, must have food; they 
must have a roof over their heads, and heat in winter, 
and care when they are sick. These are fundamental 
necessities to all mankind, but they are not, strictly speak- 
ing, of prime importance to a Religious group. A Re- 
ligious Order is founded and continues to exist upon 
generous hearts and good wills. 

The loss of Miss Kelly’s purse, containing the com- 
mon funds of this little party of Irish girls, was symbolic, 
for she and her companions under Miss Clarke's direc- 
tion founded the Religious community that we know to- 
day as the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
—a group every day of whose 100 years’ history gives 
testimony to the potency of generosity and willingness and 
the complete irrelevancy of money when great things are 
to be done in the spiritual order. The Sisters of Charity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary were founded in poverty; in 
religious poverty they have lived for this last century. 
And if one should journey out to Dubuque, lowa, and 
be permitted to inspect the vault of the Mother House 
there (this vault might be said to be the lineal descendent 
of the purse which fell so unceremoniously into New York 
bay a hundred years ago), he would find no hoarded gold 
or stacks of neatly filed securities. 

And yet when one makes but even a cursory survey 
of the achievements of these ladies, one is astounded at 
the magnitude and scope of their work. They have erected, 
in the brief span of a century, an educational system com- 
plete from kindergarten to college, spreading over a ter- 
ritory encompassed by such far-flung points as San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, and New York. They conduct in this 
system 180 schools (of elementary and high-school grade) 
on whose rosters are numbered 37,695 pupils. In their 
two colleges for women, Clarke at Dubuque and Mun- 
delein in Chicago, they have made their contribution to 
higher education. Here are the fruits of a century of 
generosity. 

The worldly wise will, perhaps, arch an eyebrow and 
ask: ‘Did you say that the Sisters have no money? 
What, then, financed all this work?” What they have 
done has been achieved on the small offerings (frequently 
preciously small) of kindly friends and on their own 
thrifty savings from school funds (tuition and teachers’ 
salaries) which were certainly never commensurate with 
the services rendered. 

Mary Frances Clarke, a Dublin girl of good family 
and education, conceived the wish of devoting herself to 
Religious life and Christian education. She gathered about 
her a few kindred souls and started a little school in her 
home city. The work succeeded and the young ladies ad- 
vanced in the spiritual life. 

Then a call came from the great republic of the West. 
In this new land was indeed a field for Christian educa- 
tion. After all, Ireland was the land of the Faith. Many 
were there to carry on good Christian work. But in 
America the laborers were few and the fields already 
white with the harvest of souls. Mary Frances Clarke 
and three of her companions decided after much prayer 
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that Providence intended America to be the scene of their 
activities, and so, to the regret of their friends and rela- 
tives and against the advice of most of them, including 
that of their spiritual director, Father Peter R. Kenrick 
(who himself, almost ironically, was later to become fa- 
mous in America as a distinguished Archbishop of St. 
Louis) the party sailed for the States. 

We have seen how they arrived in New York. After 
a few days in the metropolis, where they were given kind- 
ly hospitality by a woman relative of one of the group, 
they went on to Philadelphia, the city of their original 
destination. Thither they had been invited, with the ap- 
proval of the Bishop, to inaugurate their teaching work. 
But because of an oversight or miscarriage of plans, no 
preparation had been made for them, and hence Miss 
Clarke and her companions found themselves stranded 
in the Quaker City. They were alone, but not without 
a source of strength and consolation. Seeking informa- 
tion, they learned that old St. Joseph’s Church, Willings 
Alley, was close at hand. There they went to speak with 
the Blessed Master of their predicament. 

Emerging from the church, the young ladies met Mrs. 
Margaret McDonogh, whose name certainly should be 
mentioned in any account of this movement. Mrs. Mc- 
Donogh, Dublin born, was delighted at meeting this little 
group of ker country folk. Informed of their high inten- 
tions and present straits, she offered them genuine Irish 
hospitality, first in her own home and later in a small 
house she helped them establish for themselves. Mrs. 
McDonogh’s goodness will never be forgotten by the 
spiritual daughters of Mary Frances Clarke. 

Despite the aid of this good woman, the community 
now entered upon a period of rather extreme suffering. 
They lacked fuel, food, and a means of subsistence. And 
to this was added the terrible depression of homesick- 
ness when they thought of the dear land from which 
they had exiled themselves, and where they had known 
protection, comfort, and love. 
woman not only of great charity, but of vision as well. 
She was determined that the projected work of Mary 
Frances Clarke and her companions should be furthered 
and to this end she interested her pastor, the Rev. T. V. 
Donaghoe. 

Father Donaghoe at once showed the most intelligent 
and abiding interest in the plans of Miss Clarke and, to- 
gether with her, he must be considered as a founder of 
the Religious community which, consequent upon his aid, 
began to take definite form. Father Donaghoe helped the 
ladies in starting a small private school and used his in- 
fluence with the Bishop of Philadelphia in obtaining ap- 
proval for them to live as a community under a set Re- 
ligious rule. One is impressed with the rapid progress 
of events that blessed Father Donaghoe’s efforts. So 
speedily did things move that three months from the day 
that Mary Frances Clarke and her companions arrived 
in America, that is, on November 1, 1833, they were per- 
mitted to don the Religious habit and pronounce their 
first vows in their poor little chapel. Father Donaghoe 
now appointed Miss Clarke as the first Superior and the 
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great work of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was definitely under way. Thus the year of their 
centenary is just now ending. 

For ten years the Sisters lived in Philadelphia, years 
filled with events of importance to themselves and to the 
work that the future held in store for their community. 
During this time came the writing of their Institute, an 
increase in their numbers, and an extension of their school 
activities. So much were the Sisters blessed in the Quaker 
City that, from a purely human point of view, one is sur- 
prised to read of their determination to leave it. But in 
1843 another call came from the West, and the great heart 
of Mother Clarke gave it sympathetic heed. Bishop Loras, 
Ordinary of what was then the frontier town of Du- 
buque, invited the Sisters to come to his Western diocese 
and aid him by their work of Christian education. Again 
the greater need and greater good appealed to the apos- 
tolic zeal of Mother Clarke and once again she and her 
little group started on a long journey to the West. Ac- 
companied by Bishop Loras, the Sisters in June, 1843, 
went by canal and rail over the mountains to Pittsburgh. 
There they took a steamboat for the trip down the Ohio 
and up the Mississippi to their new home. 

Arrived at Dubuque, the Sisters were received with 
the greatest joy and appreciation by the Catholic town- 
folk. But the genuineness of their welcome did not ban- 
ish difficulties from their path. They were practically 
starting all over again; they were occupied once more 
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with the work of foundation. And beginnings are never 
easy, particularly when they are hindered by poverty and 
privation. But the Sisters had generous hearts and high 
intentions and they ever had the blessing of the Master 
upon them. And as the years went by, even up to the 
hundredth one, there have come out of the Mother 
House at Dubuque in ever-increasing numbers Sisters 
adequately trained to teach in many a grammar and high 
school throughout the West and Northwest. 

On Chicago’s North Shore towers the great building 
of Mundelein College. With graceful proportion of set- 
back and thrust it raises its green-tiled roof eighteen 
stories above the ground. This structure is an evidence 
of the vision and initiative of the Sisters of Charity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. They have been the first of 
the Catholic and among the first few of any educational 
groups to adopt the skyscraper for educational purposes. 
From an upper window in this great building one can 
see, to the east, the blue sweep of Lake Michigan; to the 
south, the towers of Chicago’s Loop lightly limned in the 
haze; to the west, the Illinois prairies rolling off toward 
the horizon. Here is the very heart of the Mid-West: 
the Great Lake, the giant youthful city, the endless fields. 
It is fitting that the daughters of Mary Frances Clarke 
should have builded such a monument and in such a set- 
ting. Mother Clarke ever answered the calls from the 
West, and she deserves to be ranked as one of the 
founders of its empire. 


Catholics Protest for Mexico 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


tion of the Church in Mexico, foreign observers 

have been quite caustic in their criticism of the al- 
leged apathy of the Catholic body in the United States. 
“ Right next door to the 20,000,000 American Catholics, 
a nation is being despoiled of its faith by a gang of cut- 
throats,” sneered one critic, “while American Catholics 
gaze indifferently on.” ‘“‘ Look at the way the Jews in the 
United States are straining every resource to aid their 
oppressed brethren in Europe,” carped another writer. 
“Does anyone see the United States Catholics helping 
their oppressed brothers in Mexico? Well-known Catho- 
lics get red in the face denouncing Hitler and the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in far-off Germany. Haven’t they heard 
of the far-worse persecution of Catholics in their own 
backyard ?” 

Foreign realists, self-styled, freely predicted that the 
Catholics of America would not lift a finger to prevent 
the ex-bartender, Calles, from slowly strangling the Mexi- 
can Church to death. They were wrong, wildly wrong. 
They simply did not know their American Catholics. 

How the Catholics of the United States finally sprang 
into action, and rushed to the succor of Mexican Catholics 
and brought to a full and abrupt halt the savage assaults 
of the Calles mob upon the Churet—all this now belongs 
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to history. This article is merely a sketchy attempt to ar- 
range a few of the more outstanding events into some 
sort of chronological order. 

During the early part of this present year, reports of 
barbarous tyrannies practised upon the Catholic people 
came trickling out of Mexico in an ever-swelling stream. 
From January to June the indignation of American Cath- 
olics mounted higher and higher. By midsummer the feel- 
ing was running dangerously high. Any good-sized spark 
might set it off, and showers of good-sized sparks were 
filling the air. As to just what did finally put the dynamite 
into motion, opinions will differ. Some will believe it was 
the attempt of the Mexican Government deliberately to 
destroy all morality in Mexican children. Catholic boys 
and girls in the compulsory state schools were forced to 
watch the matings of animals and the animals were labeled 
with consecrated names most sacred to the Catholic heart. 
Then these children, girls and boys, were made to dis- 
robe before each other as a part of the Calles educational 
system. 

Others will feel that the Daniels incident was what blew 
the lid off. Calles had announced the total abolition of 
religious education. Nuns and priests were ejected from 
the schools; all children must be schooled in stark, un- 
varnished atheism. Hardly had Calles ceased speaking, 
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when up popped the Ambassador of the United States, 
Josephus Daniels, to approve the utterances of the God- 
hating Calles. Still others will feel that no one incident 
was responsible, but rather the accumulation of them all. 
Whatever it was, it certainly started fireworks. 

Shortly after Labor Day, there were here and there 
faint indications of what was coming. Then they seemed 
to fade away. September began to move quietly along 
as though nothing was in the air, when suddenly, spon- 
taneously, the pent-up, outraged feelings of the Catholics 
of the whole United States exploded with a roar heard 
around the world. From the Pacific to the Atlantic, from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf, Catholic men, women, 
and children leaped into action against the murderous 
minority which was tearing the faith from the hearts of 
a prostrate people. As if by magic, huge processions, 
monster mass meetings sprang up all over the land. 

Catholics were marching, in the cities, in the towns, in 
the villages. Perhaps the greatest parade was that which 
flowed down Fifth Avenue, New York, with a forest of 
banners, with bands playing, with myriad-throated songs 
and cheers and almost delirious enthusiasm. “ Daniels, 
Carolina’s Calling You.” “‘ No More Money for Calles.”’ 
““No More Guns for Murder in Mexico,” screamed the 
banners. Beginning at nine o’clock in the morning, march- 
ers were still passing the reviewing stand late that night. 
Newspapers estimated that more than two million were 
in line. The great Chicago parade was next in size, with 
just a little over a million and a half in line. Philadelphia 
paraded one million strong. Boston, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, Detroit passed the half-million mark. 
Baltimore, New Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis each 
sent more than a quarter-million down the boulevards. 
Press services estimated that more than fifteen millions 
had moved in the mammoth wave of protest. 

The persecution of the Church in Mexico became the 
all-absorbing interest of Catholics all over the United 
States. As one secular daily reported, “ it is the all-con- 
suming, the sole preoccupation of their lives. During their 
waking hours they think of nothing else.” A traveling 
salesman whose work took him all over the country dur- 
ing the last two months reported that everywhere he went 
he heard Catholics discussing the Mexican situation. In 
the trains, in the street cars, in the hotel lobbies from New 
York to San Francisco, from Detroit to New Orleans, 
the sufferings, the miseries, the horrors in Mexico—that’s 
all Catholics were talking about. The secular press even 
reported that after every game in the World Series thou- 
sands of Catholics in the grandstands and bleachers, so 
absorbed were they in Mexico, were overheard asking 
their neighbors who had won the game. 

Another amazing phenomenon effected by the Catholic 
resurgence was the changed attitude of the American 
press. Fearing injury to their circulation and advertis- 
ing, if they continued to soft-pedal the Mexican perse- 
cution, they commenced to feature it more and more. 
Some papers even went to the length of giving almost as 
much space to the persecution of Catholics in nearby 
Mexico as they were giving to the persecution of Jews in 
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far-off Germany. Editorials denouncing Calles and his 
mob of racketeers became almost as frequent as editorials 
denouncing Hitler. The life story of Calles was featured. 
For the first time the American people learned what Calles 
and his gang really were. The swollen fortunes they had 
made out of the Revolution were played up; their vast 
estates were pictured; the inhuman atrocities heaped 
upon the long-suffering Mexican Catholics were fully 
detailed. For the first time the American public saw that 
an atheistic Socialist state had been set up on their border. 

A monster mass meeting in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, was addressed by an ex-Governor of New 
York. “ Here,” he said, reading from a paper, “ is what 
the Calles Government proposes to do. I quote their own 
words. ‘hey propose to banish all religion from Mexico. 
To stop what they call the pernicious custom of wasting 
time at Sunday Masses; to burn up the confessionals; 
to make children stop praying; to make them forget about 
God ; to free Mexican sons and daughters from the farce 
of Baptism. My friends, these things are hard to be- 
lieve, coming from human beings. It sounds more like 
devils from hell talking. The saddest sight of my long 
public career is the vision of millions of Mexican mothers 
standing mutely, helplessly by while their little sons and 
daughters are being taught to hate the Christ Who died 
for them.’’ Overcome with feeling, he paused. Not a 
sound was heard in the vast audience. “ As long as there 
is breath in my body,” he began again, “I will fight to 
give the helpless Mexican Catholic babies a chance to 
know their God!” Tempestuous roars and shouts of ap- 
proval swept over the spacious edifice. “ We're still with 
you, Al.” “ Atta, boy, Al.” “ Say the word, Al, and we'll 
march down into Mexico, Al, boy.” “ The police can lick 
Calles’ army. Lead ’em down, Al, boy.” The ovation 
could not be hushed until he himself begged the crowd 
to listen to the other speakers. 

A Senator from Massachusetts said: “ People ask me: 
why protest to the United States Government? The 
United States Government is not responsible. I say to 
them: The United States Government is responsible. The 
United States Government under Woodrow Wilson put 
the atheistic crew into power and succeeding administra- 
tions kept them in power. Only for our intervention in 
Mexico, Calles would still be tending bar today.” Amid 
deafening tumult, resolutions demanding the resignation 
of Daniels and embargoes on loans and shipments of arms 
to Mexico were passed. 

Forty thousand people jammed the enormous Chicago 
Stadium, while overflow meetings outside estimated at a 
hundred thousand listened to loudspeakers. The Mayor 
denounced the present Mexican Government as “an ag- 
gregation of incarnate fiends. Fathers and mothers killed 
while attempting to save their children from atheism; 
inhuman savagery heaped upon priests and nuns; little 
children taught to ridicule Christ and His Mother; such 
is modern Mexico! My friends, make no mistake. Re- 
ligion is fighting for its life in Mexico today. Remember 
the English people were robbed of their faith four cen- 
turies ago and they haven’t got it back yet. The Mexican 
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people are crying to us for help. What will be our an- 
swer?” 

With the huge Catholic vote inflamed to the point of 
desperation, with the newspapers spreading out their front 
pages to the Mexican barbarities, with the elections ap- 
proaching, with—well, one day Daniels took a boat back 
to North Carolina; shipments of arms to Mexico were 
forbidden; all loans to the Mexican Government were 
stopped. 

The national committee which had been formed to mo- 
bilize and coordinate the Catholic forces of protest, sent 
representatives to the South American republics and a 
Pan-American Catholic Committee was organized. Over 
two vast continents swept a hurricane of protest and the 
Mexican people were heartened in their resistance. Mexi- 
can goods were boycotted. Tourist trade grew thin. The 
Mexican Government could not negotiate any loans and 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. In the face of an active- 
ly hostile world opinion, Calles was reported to be weak- 
ening and it was determined to send up a few trial balloons 
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to see if the reports were true. Ten little Mexican chil- 
dren were gathered and a teacher, who had offered him- 
self for the sacrifice, boldly told the children about Christ 
and His Mother. Infantry and artillery were rushed to 
the scene in force and surrounded the children, but neither 
the children nor the teacher was shot. Another test case 
was essayed. Twenty-two children in Tobasco were told 
that Christ died for all men. Firing squads were quickly 
organized to shoot the children and teacher when a sur- 
prise order was received from Mexico City staying what 
the soldiers regarded as a routine massacre. Gradually 
more and more children were told about Christ and still 
Calles was hesitant. Slowly the Catholic schools began 
opening. Nuns were seen sacrificing themselves for the 
sick in the hospitals. The Church blossomed again in 
Mexico. 

All this about the Catholics of the United States aris- 
ing as one man to save the Church in Mexico no doubt 
sounds strange. But the really strange thing about it is 
that it isn’t true. 


Red in Christian Education 


Warp Moncor 


, \HAT thing we call atmosphere, of a home or of a 
school or of an institution, however intangible it 
may be, exercises nevertheless a subtle and incal- 

culable domination. Some time ago, a friend was describ- 
ing to me a meeting which he had attended, of one of the 
committees connected with the National Recovery Act. 
The meeting was in Washington, in a Federal building. 
On the wall behind the desk of the presiding officer hung 
a shield of the United States of America. The atmosphere 
was tense with the earnestness and determination of those 
engaged in conflict with depression ; the symbol of national 
greatness and past achievements seemed to guarantee suc- 
cess. Yet, my friend explained, he felt a great loneliness 
in his heart, he sensed a tremendous absence; something 
else ought to have been there on the wall with the shield 
of the nation. 

In his Encyclical, “ Militantis Ecclesiae,” of August 1, 
1897, the immortal Leo XIII wrote: 

It is necessary not only that religious instruction be given to 
the young at certain fixed times, but also that every other sub- 
ject taught be permeated with Christian piety. If this is wanting, 
if this sacred atmosphere does not pervade and warm the hearts 
of masters and scholars alike, little good can be expected from 
any kind of learning and considerable harm will often be the con- 
sequence. 

That sacred and Christian atmosphere of which Leo 
XIII spoke is something almost palpable in the Catholic 
college. I have felt it many times. I still recall, though 
it is over forty years ago, the strange sensation that came 
over me, when on my first All Souls Day at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Maryland, the students climbed up the 
mountainside to be present at the blessing of the graves. 


Visits to the mountain shrine of Our Lady, the Sunday 
Solemn High Mass and the Solemn Vespers in the eve- 
ning, all these still have their power and are like a breath 
from another world. This same sacred and Christian at- 
mosphere was felt irresistibly, as some years ago, I stood 
a visitor before the great college church at Notre Dame 
and watched the effect on the thronged campus as the big 
bell boomed out the noon-day Angelus. There was some- 
thing Pentecostal in the air as only a few weeks ago | 
assisted at a Solemn High Mass attended by 1,500 col- 
lege students, inaugurating the school year with a human 
cry to the Spirit of all light and the Author of all truth 
and wisdom. 

Red, symbolic of Pentecostal tongues of fire, was every- 
where; flowers, vestments, tabernacle—veil, all bespoke 
the baptism of fire brought by Christ. There was some- 
thing overwhelming, and at the same time uplifting heart 
and soul, as the whole student body took up in thunderous 
pleading unison, the cry; “Come Holy Ghost, Creator 
Blest!’’ The effect escapes human description. The Om- 
nipotent Father was here; Christ was here; the Spirit of 
Truth was here, being poured out in continuation of the 
Pentecostal outpouring; because Catholic education is 
an integral part in the continuation of the mission to 
“Teach all nations” which found visible birth on the 
first day of Pentecost. Like a refrain over and over again 
two phrases kept running through the mind; “ All wis- 
dom is from the Lord God” and “ This is eternal life 
that they may know Thee, the one true God, and Him 
Whom Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ.” 

Truly in the Catholic and Christian college, and in every 
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such, the command and exhortation of the Mystical Christ 
is being fulfilled. As Pius XI, in one of his greatest En- 
cyclicals, wrote : 

For the mere fact that a school gives some religious instruction 
(often extremely stinted) does not bring it into accord with the 
rights of the Church and of the Christian family, or make it a 
fit place for Catholic students. To be this, it is necessary that 
all the teaching and the whole organization of the school, and 
its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch be regulated 
by the Christian spirit under the direction and maternal super- 
vision of the Church so that Religion may be in very truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; and this in 
every grade of school, not only the elementary, but the interme- 
diate and the higher institutions of learning as well. 

And again the Vicar of Christ says: 

There is no need to repeat what Our predecessors have de- 
clared on this point, especially Pius IX and Leo XIII at times 
when laicism was beginning in a special manner to infest the 
public school. We renew and confirm their declarations, as well 
as the Sacred Canons in which the frequenting of non-Catholic 
schools whether neutral or mixed, those namely which are open 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike, is forbidden for Catholic 
children, and can be at most tolerated, on the approval of the Or- 
dinary alone, under determined circumstances of place and time, 
and with special precautions. Neither can Catholics admit that 
other type of mixed school, . . . in which the students are provided 
with separate religious instruction, but receive other lessons in com- 
mon with non-Catholic pupils from non-Catholic teachers. 

Whilst I was filled with the joy of the Red Mass in- 
augurating a Catholic-college school year, | could not help 
but be saddened by the thought and the vision of the 
thousands of Catholics, who without any necessity and 
all too frequently merely from a motive of social pres- 
tige, were at that moment in attendance at the opening 
of other schools of learning where the Father and Christ 
and the Holy Spirit would not even be thought of. I 
recalled what I had recently read of the ideas and ideals 
so frequently actuating the professors in these schools. 
D. W. Gilbert, a non-Catholic, has told the story in a 
book entitled, “Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges ” and 
in a Catholic World article called, ““ The New Atheism.” 
Did not Dr. Howard Lee McBain, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate Faculties at Columbia University say only last Easter- 
tide; “I may be wholly in error, but I am inclined to 
believe that for thinking men certainty of an after life 
would be graver and perhaps more devastating in its ef- 
fects than certainty of destruction”? And did not Pro- 
fessor Dewey write in the Forum for March, 41930: 

The impact of new forces is for the time being negative. Faith 
in the Divine author and authority in which Western civilization 
confided, inherited ideas of the soul and its destiny, of fixed 
revelation, of completely stable institutions of automatic progress, 
have been made impossible for the cultivated mind of the Western 
world. . . . Scepticism becomes the mark and even the pose of the 
educated mind... . 

In closing his Encyclical on the Christian education of 
youth Pius XI wrote: 

Let us then, Venerable Brethren, raise our hands and our hearts 
in supplication to heaven, “to the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
Souls,” to the Divine King “who gives laws to rulers,” that in 
His almighty power He may cause these splendid fruits of Chris- 
tian education to be gathered in ever greater abundance in the 
whole world, for the lasting benefit of individuals and of nations. 

Despite all this, there are some Catholics among the 
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laity who are engaged in an apostolate to promote the 
attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges. More 
than that; I know that there are priests who urge Cath- 
olic boys, and sometimes contrary to the boys’ inclinations 
and wishes, to attend non-Catholic colleges. Are these 
promoting the work of the Holy Spirit? Is the conduct 
of these in accordance with the rules and directions of the 
Mystical Christ and the very logic itself of Catholic 
Christianity? Truly did our Lord say: “It must needs 
be that scandals come.” 


Sociology 
Too Much “Husbands—Where?” 


LILLiAN GILL 

pee too much is being said, written, and done 

on this score of Catholic young men for Catholic 
young women. Miss Leary’s article (AMERICA, Febru- 
ary 24, 1934) signifies the premium put upon Catholic 
young men as husbands. Parents, nuns in the schools, 
parish priests, feature this theme at the slightest oppor- 
tunity. This causes entirely too much inflation of the 
Catholic young man’s ego, and herein lies the root of the 
trouble. 

If, in some way, the tables could be turned and a pre- 
mium put upon the young Catholic women as wives, then 
we would see enough marriages to please even Mussolini. 
If, instead of organizing dances and other recreation gath- 
erings under the wing of the parish church for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the co-mingling of the young parish- 
ioners, we could organize a club which would forbid 
young men to contact the young Catholic girls, there would 
be so many eager bids for the company of these club 
members that it would create a demand for nuptial Masses 
every day in the week. 

The male is happiest when he has obstacles to overcome 
in order to win his beloved. It administers to his ego to 
triumph over difficulties to win his prize. The old legen- 
dary tales of courageous knight subduing tremendous odds 
both natural and human in order to win his lady love are 
not so over-drawn and fantastic as they seem. There is 
a universality in this theme which permeates all art, all 
music, all drama, all literature, in every race, which at- 
tests to the fact that at least this is an outward manifesta- 
tion of something very dear to the hearts of all men. His- 
torically, at the time when knighthood was in flower, the 
Catholic religion embraced all of the eligible young men. 
jut the point I wish to make mainly here is that the 
young lady was made the prize to be wooed and won by 
the bravery of splendid deeds. 

Too often when a young woman brings an eligible 
young man home, her family assumes an attitude some- 
what akin to a golf champion’s when he brings home a 
golden loving cup. If there was the slightest spark of 
romance in the young chap’s veins it hasn’t a chance. It 
is completely blown out by an over-use of the bellows of 
encouragement before it has the least chance to be fanned 
into flame. What is more, if the young woman dates a 
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young man for a few times, every old gossip in the parish 
has her tongue wagging and the news is noised abroad 
that the two are “keeping steady company.” For some 
uncanny reason this terrifies the young man, and a hunted 
look appears in his eyes. Very soon after, a haunted look 
appears in the eyes of the young lady. 

As another point, there is not enough nonchalance on 
the part of young women themselves. Heaven knows there 
is nothing more magnificent than to be a Catholic mother 
in a Catholic home. I would not wish to convey any other 
impression but that I consider it among the highest aspira- 
tions any young woman can possibly have. But consid- 
ering human nature to be such as it is, and recognizing 
the fact that man must be the pursuer and not the pur- 
sued, too many Catholic young women themselves spoil 
many an incipient romance through their over-encourage- 
ment. From the time they enter their junior year at 
high school, they make no reservations at all as to the 
fact that they are out to “ find” a good Catholic husband. 
Their mothers are not only the instigators. They them- 
selves get a gun and go on the hunt. 

After all, although the idea of careers for youag women 
may be sneered at by well-meaning individuals, they nev- 
ertheless offer a splendid avenue for self-forgetfulness 
and self-development, and are the answers to the prob- 
lem stated above. Taking up a hobby, an outside activity, 
or going in for a career, offers the wherewith for meeting 
young men. These provide a common ground of like 
interests and if any love element is imminent it will de- 
velop naturally and spontaneously. Then if it falls to the 
lot of any young woman not to marry she is not a pitiable 
old maid with an empty life. Nor is she “forced” to 
enter upon dangerous relationships with scoundrelly types 
of men. There is not only no excuse for the latter, but 
it is usually the complaint offered by the empty-headed 
girl. There are so many wonderful things to be sought 
out and enjoyed in this world which God has given us, 
that it is little less than disgusting when a girl attaches 
importance to male company to such a degree as to sub- 
mit to such friendships as Miss Leary so graphically 
depicts. I can never sympathize with one who sells one’s 
birthright for a mess of pottage, or again, who considers 
the importance of this companionship so great that she 
endangers her immortal soul for it. 

The problem of school teachers is to be found, more 
often than not, in themselves. More than any class of 
professional people they are inclined to get into a rut. 
They acquire a class-room complex, and wring dry all 
the zest from their job. Teaching is to me something in- 
finitely beautiful, the moulding of young minds, the stamp- 
ing of first impressions upon fresh, eager intellects. Even 
though there come days when I feel like annihilating each 
and every one of the little flowers in the slowest death- 
method my imagination can possibly conceive, still, at the 
same time it remains an adventure to be renewed each 
day. If one’s job is one’s daily adventure, then one’s whole 
life becomes an interesting pattern. There are so many 
activities which school teachers can take up, so many hob- 
bies, sports, and side-interests, that those things provide 
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a meeting place for Catholic young people of both sexes. 
Many times the enthusiasm wasted over a difference of 
opinion concerning a new book can open the path which 
leads to enthusiasm for an individual personality. 

One’s eyes and face and gait and entire personality 
should reflect the idea that life is, after all, a grand mag- 
nificent game to be played straight, and to be won as a 
stake in the great game of winning eternal blessedness. 
To distort one little phase of life beyond all proportion, 
is to warp and spoil the bigness of the main event. 

It is the type of young woman described above who 
could inspire a young man to feel the thrill of the knights 
of old. I do not believe that for this type of young woman 
there is a dearth of Catholic young men. Who in the 
world would wish to spend one’s life with a dull, warped, 
uninteresting creature? 





With Scrip and Staff 











ATHER JUDE has a way of picking up new and 

unusual magazines, which decorate his library table. 
I do not know whether he reads all this motley assemblage 
in his busy career; but they provide entertainment for 
his guests. At my last inspection of his domicile he handed 
me something which, he said, would embarrass a Cath- 
olic editor: a magazine written by saints. Contributions, 
Says its opening greeting, will chiefly be “ from the pen 
of saints and other exalted souls who have dedicated 
their lives to God or are treading the paths of God- 
realization.” I was impressed, as I always am by any- 
thing Jude produces; but was obliged to add that even 
exalted souls, in our prosaic West, do not always send 
in the most usable copy. “ But this is in India,” he 
explained; “the magazine is called Kalyana-Kalpataru 
and is especially for pilgrims and such like. Kalyana 
means: ‘the material, moral, and spiritual welfare of 
mankind.’ Kalpataru is a ‘ celestial tree believed to have 
the virtue of yielding the fruit of one’s desires’.” 

Specially engaging, however, was the warning printed 
on the inside cover: “Commercial advertisements are 
not published in the Kalyana-Kalpataru on any account. 
No one should, therefore, take the trouble of sending 
advertisements for publication.” Happy India! Could 
we follow it in this country, no more problem of adver- 
tising unliturgical church goods. 

“Tt really ought to benefit you,” continued Jude, “ since 
the avowed purpose of this monthly is ‘the propagation 
of spiritual ideas and the love of God’; and you can 
use plenty of that.” Ignoring any insinuation, I merely 
observed that to all intents and purposes the periodical 
was pagan or non-Christian in origin; and I preferred 
to get my ideas from sources spiritually nearer home. 
But Jude would not let me off so easy. “ The language 
is of the Christian mystics,” he remarked—I hope cor- 
rectly; and I read: “ When shall we seek to work for 
God as we work for name and fame? When shall we 
seek His face and glory with the same zeal as we seek 
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the toys and trivial things of this ‘transient and joyless 
world’ ?” And there was a vast amount more about 
pursuing God; dying for God; being absorbed in Him, 
etc. Glowing language, with glowing colored full-page 
illustrations, that sent me reflecting again on the ban 
against advertisers. 





ie aoe had transpired to make me surmise that 
Father Jude had a theory. “ What these Easterns 
have got hold of,” he began, “is that great fundamental 
truth that man’s destiny, nay, his very essence, lies in the 
total praise, reverence, and service of God; in total sur- 
render and oblation of self to God. This truth, which is 
likewise fundamental to Judaism and Christianity, has 
penetrated their imagination and literature. They ring a 
thousand changes upon it; and it is the source of this sub- 
lime language and of profound meditations.” 

“If that is the case,” I replied, “it would put them 
ahead, religiously and spiritually, of the Christians, would 
it not?” 

“Tt might,” replied Jude, “if their grasp of the way 
God should be worshipped had its complement in their 
concept of the God who is to be worshipped. But their 
clarity on the subject of devotion is completely offset by 
their apparently hopeless confusion as to the object of 
devotion. They seem to be like courtiers, trained in all 
the noble arts and graces of a resplendent court, yet un- 
certain whether to pay their homage to king, usurper, 
or ordinary adventurer from the street. We know our 
King; we confuse Him with none other; our Faith, too, 
teaches us a sublimity of homage that surpasses the rap- 
tures of the ecstatic Rishis of the East; but we are re- 
served and faltering in our expression of it.” 

“Do you mean they actually have no idea of God?” 

“ Not for a moment,” said Jude. “ They have count- 
less ideas of God. They see Him in numberless forms 
and images. But it is a monistic God. Monism, which 
they praise as a ‘tree yielding celestial fruit,’ is a 
poison plant, whose brain juice has subtly stolen from 
countless souls the image of the transcendent Creator. 
As the poison that Siva quaffed so blithely did not kill 
him, but turned his body blue, so this mental cup of 
distortion has not killed Indian thought, but has turned 
it hopelessly awry.” 

“ How, then,” I asked, “do you reconcile your picture 
with the lofty ascetic ideals that are here propounded: 
denial of all sensual pleasures, humility, benevolence, 
etc?” 

“ My own view,” said Jude, “which I offer for what 
it is worth, is that this terrific stress on asceticism rises 
out of the problem which Monism itself imposes. Monism 
breaks down the distinction between matter and spirit. 
It leaves man practically unable to distinguish between 
the impulses that come from on high and those that arise 
from below. Hence these desperate attempts to break 
loose from this confusion not through retracing the lost 
path of thought, but by a course of action which seeks 
to liberate the soul. from the material as a bird dashes 
its wings against the bars of its cage. The moral ideals 
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proposed are undoubtedly lofty. Yet they feel consider- 
able embarrassment over the concrete doings of some 
of their Divine manifestations. In the March, 1934, issue 
of this same periodical is, for instance, an elaborate apol- 
ogy for the free-and-easy ways of the beloved Krishna. 
The writer is honest enough to admit that the “ Lord” 
had his own way with the shepherdesses, betrayed his 
friends, lied, mocked at authority, and generally was a 
nuisance. But it is all explained by the fact that he had 
attained perfection; that ‘fully evolved persons’ are 
‘absolutely above’ good or bad actions.” 

I looked at Jude with some apprehension, for I thought 
he might have become fully evolved. But a genial odor 
from the Rectory kitchen reassured me on that point. 
Onions, says Swami Naragana Paramahamsa, “ should 
be avoided in every case. . . . One who partakes of onion 
becomes earth-bound spirit or wandering ghost.” This 
settled Jude, since I know his culinary proclivities. 

“We may be onion eaters,” he remarked, as we made 
our way to his frugal repast, “ but we have this’ consola- 
tion, that we are the followers of a Master who was not 
above the Law, nor above any distinction of good and 
evil, but who lived holily yet so that the humblest sinner 
might learn to imitate Him, and consummated His life 
in the observance of His Father’s Will.” 

THe PILGcR™, 


Literature 





Where Are the Geniuses of Yesteryear? 


WiILtrAM Tuomas WALSH 


T a highly interesting but somewhat theoretical dis- 

putation on the future of the Catholic novel, a stolid 
young man who had been listening rather sleepily to bril- 
liant arguments pro and con as to whether a Catholic 
could write a novel, and if so why not, arose in the back 
of the hall and delivered himself of an opinion which has 
not hitherto been given to the press, and which, if mem- 
ory serves, was in substance as follows: ‘“ Wasn’t Dickens 
a great novelist? Well, what I say is, if Dickens had 
been a Catholic his novels would have been Catholic and 
they would have been great Catholic novels. And when 
some Catholic comes along who can write great novels, 
we'll have some great Catholic novels.” 

There fell over the assemblage the sort of half-puzzled, 
half-delighted hush that follows a dictum so unexpected 
and yet so simple and so obvious that all wondered why it 
was not thought of before. It was like the resolution of 
a modernistic discord into a major triad at the most agon- 
izing moment of a new symphony. It was apodictical, 
unassailable, stupefying. 

“Very interesting,” said the chairman, as soon as he 
recovered breath and equilibrium; and he called upon 
the next speaker. It was only after the meeting that the 
anonymous utterance was assayed in the slow fires of 
reason and found to contain something less than 100 per 
cent of truth. That Dickens was a great novelist very 
few competent judges will be found to deny; but that his 
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novels would necessarily have been Catholic had he been 
a Catholic is open to some question; for literary history, 
alas, furnishes examples of Catholic writers of distin- 
guished abilities who “came along,’ but who did not 
write great Catholic novels. Supposing, for the sake of 
the argument, that Dickens had been a Catholic: would 
he have compounded with the world and the flesh, like 
that great Catholic novelist Balzac, or dallied with the 
spirit of pride, like that other great Catholic novelist, Vic- 
tor Hugo, and so got himself on the Index? Knowing 
what we do of Dickens’s character, we may answer “ No, 
certainly not,” or, “ There but for the grace of God might 
go even Charles Dickens,” according to our disposition. 
3ut granting that he would have been as Catholic as St. 
John, would the English public of his time have read his 
work? And if not, as seems probable, what effect would 
their apathy have had upon him? And upon his pub- 
lishers, caught, so to speak, between the devil of bigotry 
on the one hand and the deep sea of the author’s Catholic 
genius on the other? 

Such speculations are diverting but hardly conclusive, 
and it is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to plumb 
so recondite a problem. The intent is merely to point 
out one place where there is a leakage of Catholic brains, 
and perchance to suggest some means of prevention. 

Every Catholic college teacher, particularly in litera- 
ture, must have noticed, in each senior class, one or more 
students who give promise of genuine ability; who have 
imagination, word sense, and especially that mysterious 
vitality of expression which is characteristic of all litera- 
ture as apart from mere writing. Year after year are 
heard the oracular murmurings of the faculty: “A is 
very gifted.” “ B will go far, if I am not mistaken.” “C 
is certainly a genius, if ever we had one.” 

What becomes of all these academic geniuses? Some 
of them never were geniuses at all. And as for the rest, 
it is too much to expect that those of last year, or the 
year before, will be publishing masterpieces already; or 
publishing anything. It would be unfortunate for them 
if they were. The precocious author is very likely to prove 
a flash in the pan, and to sink quickly into obscurity or 
an even more dismal mediocrity. No substitute has been 
found, or very likely will be found, for the austere tutelage 
that young genius has usually had to receive from ex- 
perience, long meditation, suffering and self-denial, and 
plain everyday drudgery. But where, O valiant teachers 
of literature, are your prodigies of five, ten, fifteen years 
ago? How many of them have realized the promise you 
saw in them? How many of them ever will? 

Some of them, to be sure, have their names on the 
covers of magazines or on the title pages of books. But 
John D——, who delivered that brilliant valedictory at 
Fordham a dozen years ago, has a job ini the Stock Ex- 
change. Ignatius G , class poet at Georgetown in 
192—, is selling insurance and real estate. W. Aloysius 
McC , whose short story, written when he was a 








senior at Notre Dame, got three stars from O’Brien, is 
drudging along as a teacher of mathematics in a high 
school in Ohio, and has three charming little daughters, 
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whom he entertains with recollections of his early prow- 
ess, and the promise that he will write a book in his old 
age. (Of course he would rather have the daughters than 
the stars, but we are talking now about literature.) And 
who would have thought that Mary Veronica B , who 
wrote those delightful essays at Mount St. Vincent dur- 
ing the World War, would have become a publisher’s hack 
and play reader? Or what prophetic eye at Manhattan- 
ville a decade ago would have discerned that Ellen Rose- 
mary W would ever have allowed anything, even 
the joys and cares of a happy marriage, to make her for- 
sake that lyric muse that so often made people remember 
Sappho and Elizabeth Barrett Browning? 

The real problem is to get young men and women of 
true promise to work patiently and faithfully until their 
achievement rises above the juvenile, the immature, the 
pleasingly mediocre, and becomes unmistakably first-rate. 
It will then be irresistible, as all supreme excellence is 
irresistible. This the young writer understands easily 
enough. What he commonly fails to apprehend, and it 
is natural that he should, is that even excellence of the 
first rank, even genius itself, is subject to the exactions 
of time and circumstance. It takes years to develop it, 
and often other years (especially if the Zeitgeist happens 
to be adverse) to overcome the inertia of public taste. 
Meanwhile the artist must toil with little or no material 
reward and with little encouragement; and in the end he 
may find that he has failed. 

Most young writers shrink from discipline and from 
difficulty. Whatever the reason—whether from the ex- 
cessive optimism of youth, or from the American custom 
of romanticizing about literature, as though its only goal 
were material wealth and acclaim, to be achieved by some 
magical process or vagary of luck, as gigantic sums are 
won in the sweepstakes or as automobiles are picked up 
at ten cents apiece at a church fair—whatever the cause, 
they pass very easily from a rosy over-confidence to an 
equally indefensible despair, and concluding after a few 
rejections that they were not intended to write, turn to 
other occupations where the immediate returns are higher 
and the risks and rigors less. It does not seem to occur 
to these faint-hearted disciples that conspicuous success 
in any occupation is generally the reward of long, arduous 
and tireless effort. “Ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast,” that 
favorite maxim of Canon Sheehan, applies not to litera- 
ture alone. The head of a shirt factory may have spent 
twenty years as a tailor, a clerk, a salesman. The bank 
president has endured many years, perhaps, of drudgery 
over ledgers behind a steel cage. The physician, the law- 
yer, the parish priest, the Broadway star, have all known, 
with rare exceptions, a long novitiate, burdened with dis- 
appointment, laborious attention to detail, self-denial and 
struggle with enemies within and without. Why should 
any one expect that literature, alone of all avocations. 
should be exempt from the curse of Adam? 

Indeed it must be conceded, on the contrary, that in 
the fine arts the novice or apprentice fares worse than 
in other more “ practical” pursuits. The bank clerk en- 
joys a salary, modest though it be, while he is learning 
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to be a master of finance ; the future generalissimo is sure 
of his keep and a regular if small income while he is 
learning the rudiments of the military art. Only the 
artist—the poet, the painter, the composer, the sculptor— 
is expected to sustain a physical existence on dreams and 
moonshine until he has proved his right to be paid. There 
is commonly no small stipend for the man who writes a 
fair sonnet and may later write an excellent one—he 
may write fifty before he masters the form, and he is 
paid only for the fifty-first. He may write two unsuc- 
cessful books, nay, a dozen, before he can sell one. 

But this is no ground for despair. It has always been 
so. Geniuses have always known this condition, and 
scorned it. In modern times, particularly, the young 
writer, unless fortunate enough to have inherited an in- 
come, has had to find some steady occupation which would 
keep him alive and still leave him enough time and energy 
to do the more important work for which, presumably, 
he was born. It is essential that he avoid any bread-and- 
butter job which will demand all his vitality, or by the 
very fact of his success in it place on his shoulders heavier 
and heavier burdens of responsibility. He must make up 
his mind at the outset that advancement and honor are 
not for him; for such as he they are temptations and 
seductions that will lead him little by little far from his 
goal. He should welcome obscurity, and stake all on the 
chance that he will write himself out of it; not teach, sell, 
or manage his way out of it, for that way lies the death 
of all his literary hopes. Such a program is easier to 
outline than to follow. It is a good man, a good woman, 
who can stand up to it year after year, without flinching. 
But the Muses will give their laurels to none but good 
men and women who have proved their ability to stand 
the gaff. 

All this, some one will say, is an old story. But it is 
old and familiar to the wrong people, to the critics and 
the pedagogues and those who wanted to write in their 
youth but somehow lost the vision on the way, while 
trying to make a living. It is not sufficiently familiar to 
the talented young students who step from the classroom 
into the world each year, prepared to have a try at litera- 
ture, and if luck does not come their way, to go into the 
bond business or the diplomatic service. Who will tell 
them, if not the teacher, that they must steel themselves 
for a long and arduous conflict? Who, if not the teacher, 
will suggest the most obvious difficulties and perils and 
perhaps how to avoid the worst of them? Who else can 
make them burn with the conviction that literature, far 
from being a gambling game or a plunge in a market, is 
a dignified major vocation, well worth the effort of a 
lifetime ? 

Recently the editor of a leading Catholic magazine com- 
plained publicly that he was not getting manuscripts from 
young writers in sufficient quantity to justify the hope that 
when the older writers passed on, their places would be 
filled. If this be so, it is not because talent is scarce among 
college students—every teacher of literature knows that. 
It is because no way has been found to bring the students 
of unusual ability to the attention of the editor. 
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A Review of Current Books 











The “Determinism” of Eugene O’Neill 


EUGENE O'NEILL: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Sophus Keith 
Winther. Random House. $2.00. Published October 15. 

R. WINTHER writes a highly controversial study of Eugene 

O'Neill in which he tries to confine himself to one theme, 
namely, the significance of O’Neill’s work in relation to the 
thought of today. He describes his book as a study of the dom- 
inant ideas that have found artistic expression in the plays ot 
O'Neill. 

These dominant ideas, according to Mr. Winther’s curiously old- 
fashioned. viewpoint and interpretation, are summarized in such 
chapter headings as “ The Destructive Power of the Romantic 
Idea,” “The Anathema of Puritanism,” “The Pagan Way of 
Life,’ “ The Relativity of Good and Evil,” and also in a most 
important chapter in which he describes O'Neill as a determinist. 
In almost every instance he seeks to prove his point by excerpts 
from dialogue in the plays. But he has the most unhappy faculty 
of omitting entirely or else excusing other equally important pas- 
sages which would give a diametrically opposite interpretation 
of O'’Neill’s meaning. In his many scattered discussions of The 
Great God Brown, for example, he completely omits any ref- 
erence to Brown’s dying prayer, which gives the spiritual key- 
note to the entire play, but quotes passage after passage of Dion 
Anthony’s tirades against organized Christianity and Puritan 
negation. 

It so happens that Dion is one of the “ masked” characters in 
the play. His mask represents an assumed or artificial attitude 
toward the world, and the wearing of this mask eventually kills 
the man who wears it. After Anthony’s death, Bill Brown wears 
the same mask, and in the end it kills him, too. To assume, there- 
fore, that all the defiant speeches made by the wearer of this 
Pan-like mask represent the real life attitude of O'Neill, the play- 
wright, is sheer absurdity. Both Anthony and Brown speak very 
differently when they are not wearing the mask, that is, when 
they are no longer assuming a false pose or attitude. In all com- 
mon sense, as well as in poetic interpretation, the only reason- 
able conclusion is that the conflicting viewpoints represent two 
sides of the author’s nature, and that the meaning of the play must 
be determined from the outcome of the struggle between these 
two sides. In The Great God Brown, Bill Brown, having dis- 
carded his mask, dies with a prayer on his lips from which we 
learn that he has at last discovered the creative meaning of suffer- 
ing. 

This is only one example of Mr. Winther’s curious method of 
distorting the obvious meaning of much of O’Neill’s work. He 
uses a similar method to prove that O'Neill is a determinist. But 
on this point Mr. Winther’s own confusion as to the meaning of 
free will is so profound that his arguments carry little weight. 
He has quite evidently never studied even the classic definitions 
of free will, for he apparently assumes free will to mean un- 
caused or unmotivated actions. Moreover, Mr. Winther’s brand 
of determinism became old-fashioned, if not wholly obsolete, with 
the collapse of nineteenth-century materialistic science. An Ed- 
dington of today, in view of modern atomic research, can look 
with contempt on those who still deny the possibility of free will. 

What Mr. Winther’s book amounts to is a provocative discus- 
sion of one half of O'Neill. The poet reflects all sides of himself 
in his work, personified in his various characters. The conflict be- 
tween these many selves is the core of his drama. But no one 
“self” or character represents the whole man, and only the final 
outcome in each play and in all the plays taken as a progressive 
whole can serve as an interpretation of the entire man and his 
viewpoint. It is not surprising that Mr. Winther should evidence 
disappointment in O’Neill’s latest play, Days Without End. One 
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of his typical comments is that “ O’Neill does not offer anything 
that is satisfactory or that is in harmony with the critical character 
of his analysis. For dramatic purposes [italics mine] John is forced 
to a decision that is a negation of all that Loving defends intel- 
lectually.” John’s victory over Loving through surrender to Christ 
crucified is, in Mr. Winther’s estimate, little more than a dramatic 
device to end the play! R. DANA SKINNER. 


Mr. Wells Sees It Through 


EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By H. G. Wells. 
The Macmillan Company. $4.00. Published October 26. 

HERE is abundant evidence in this book to prove that H. G. 

Wells is an extremely interesting personality to himself. In 
giving intimate details of his many-sided life he never hesitates to 
reveal hidden thoughts and a wealth of psychological reflection 
that modesty, if not discretion, would keep distinctly in the back- 
ground. It is an experiment in self-psychoanalysis which labors 
from a defect more grave than that of bad taste. 

One suspects that H. G. Wells never quite outgrew his early 
drab environment. His people knew poverty intimately and could 
choose no better vocation for their son than that of a draper’s 
assistant. Surrounded by an atmosphere of pettiness and cheap 
humor, the youthful Wells had little incentive to cultivate the 
cultural and religious sides of his nature. He soon acquired a 
habit of facetious skepticism which was not dispelled by an irreg- 
ular normal-school training and hasty assimilation of the natural 
sciences. The mark of superficiality was indelibly printed upon 
his life. 

Given an opportunity to do book reviewing and odds and ends 
of journalistic hack work, Wells began to show flashes of real 
insight and an original power of expression. Words poured in 
upon his brain and were swiftly transformed into printer’s copy. 
Neither a tubercular lung nor a diseased kidney could long inter- 
rupt his literary labors. The man had an amazing vitality and a 
certain capacity for not taking himself or his ills seriously. Hav- 
ing married a cousin, Isabel, he set about the business of eking 
out his income by the creation of novels. His ability to convey 
a vivid realization of what future scientific progress might bring 
helped enormously in winning public favor. When his bank bal- 
ance began to show a balance of pounds sterling he hastened to 
build a house. He had long since divorced Isabel and married 
again. 

Naturally, philosophy and religion fare badly at the hands of 
the man who wrote An Outline of History. There are some 
passages, especially those treating of the Blessed Eucharist, which 
are positively blasphemous. At times Wells assumes an air of 
indifference and then again of contempt with reference to the 
claims of Christianity. Only once, on a visit to Rome, did he 
stop to reflect that there was a power beyond his perceptions 
working in the world and yet not of it. In this brief moment of 
enlightenment he saw that the Catholic Church was above super- 
stition and the clash of sects. But with journalistic speed he 
hastened along the narrow tourist tracks and did not allow his 
holiday to be spoiled by profound reflection. He leaves Rome as he 
entered it, a Cockney Voltaire. 

The outlines of a “Planned World” as conceived by such a 
character are of no substantial value. Wells has met and talked 
familiarly with some of the best-known personalities of the age— 
statesmen, artists, actors, and playwrights. From both Stalin and 
Roosevelt he caught glimpses, as he thought, of humanity’s future. 
He believes in world revolution and world education, but he is not 
as confident of the efficacy of altruistic motives as he was at the 
outset of his novel-writing career. All in all, one is disposed to 
agree with the statement of the sub-title that these are the “ Dis- 
coveries and Conclusions of a Very Ordinary Brain.” Wells is 
an oracle only to himself. Two portraits will endure: that of a 
devoted mother and of a father who was an indifferent merchant 
but a first-class cricketer. JoserpH FRANcIs THORNING. 
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A Hurrying Historian 
THESE HURRYING YEARS. By Gerald Heard. Oxford 
University Press. $3.00. Published September 1. 


M® HEARD has undertaken a large order in essaying to 
synopsize and interpret the development of the modern world 
since 1900. His work is lucid and interesting. He is especially 
lucid in his analysis of nationalism; he debunks the World War 
most effectively, and exposes the shallow shibboleths of Victorian 
liberalism quite brilliantly. But the book is a specimen of spark- 
ling journalese, a revelation of what Father Ronald Knox has 
well tagged the “ Broadcast Mind.” 

Some outstanding errors may be noted. We are told that a 
queer alliance between surgical science and orthodox religion im- 
peded medical progress in the early years of our century. Lourdes 
is linked to Christian Science as an example of faith healing. It 
is stated that a natural hygienist professing a dogmatic creed must 
cease to be scientific. Two pages defend birth control as a triumph 
of providence and reason. Mohammed is described as one of the 
three most successful of religious geniuses, which is an indirect 
slur upon Our Lord. There is a ludicrous exegesis of St. Augus- 
tine’s famous exclamation O felix culpa! Believe it or not, Mr. 
Heard thinks this means: “Sin that you may be saved!” 

On page 58 the history of Ferrer is narrated. He was a martyr 
to progress, with a glowing passion for secular education and 
peaceful revolution. He was first imprisoned because his secular 
teaching was highly offensive to the clergy. The execution of 
Ferrer, who was always against violence, was owing to instruc- 
tions given to the court martial which condemned him. Now this 
reviewer asserts that such an account of the Ferrer case is a gross 
perversion of history. Belloc exposed the whole pro-Ferrer prop- 
aganda in a masterly article, “The Ferrer Case,” published in 
1910, by the Dublin Review. There is a splendid exposé of the 
evidence in the Dictionnaire Apologetique, and at the time the 
literature pro and con was immense. Mr. Heard knows that the 
topic is controversial, and should inform himself before stringing 
together a series of ex-cathedra assertions, chiefly groundless, to 
glorify the memory of a pseudo-martyr, who was in reality a vio- 
lent anarchist, against whom the evidence is strong. 

On page 245 we are assured that Albert Schweitzer is a re- 
markable scholar. “As much as any man, he has destroyed the 
hope of being able to construct, by the honest use of material, the 
historic Jesus, as a figure which could be used as the central sup- 
port of supernatural Christianity.” Space forbids any adequate 
comment upon this dogmatic and groundless assertion. Baur, 
Ritschl, Renan, are but a few of the long series of thinkers who 
have exploded the foundations of Christianity. Dr. Schweitzer 
will join their parade toward Limbo in due time. Infidel popu- 
larizers always announce that the latest results of modern thought 
are ending dogma. 

John Huss appears in a mere parrot-like rehash of anti-Catholic 
history. Dr. Antonio Salazar, the Portuguese Premier, is de- 
scribed as an ex-Jesuit who has studied economics. The author 
discourses upon the larger consciousness in terms vaguely pan- 
theistic. He notes how we derive man from the ape. He endorses 
Gibbon’s sarcasm that fifteen centuries of the Christian era show 
the triumph of barbarism and religion. 

To be blunt, on many problems Mr. Heard is shallow. He has 
amassed a quantity of information upon varied subjects, which he 
synopsizes, and then presents in a lucid and attractive style. But 
his book, at least on religious, philosophical, and, in large measure, 
historical questions, is simply sparkling journalese. Mr. Heard 
expresses deep admiration for H. G. Wells, and singles out the 
Outline of History as a masterpiece yet he reveals, in his own 
book, the spirit of that dogmatic Socialism which Wells so largely 
personifies. Where Mr. Heard really knows his field, he is 
thoughtful, stimulating, even brilliant. Where he rushes into terri- 
tory unknown and unexplored by him, he reveals that dogmatic 
shallowness, and reckless impressionism which parades itself so 
often as the modern mind. LaurRENcE K. PATTERSON. 
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Shorter Reviews 


THE LONELY LADY OF DULWICH. By Maurice Baring. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. Published October 29. 


——- is one of the many words which have been typewritten 
out of significance by the book-reviewing tribe, but if one can 
possibly recall its pristine suggestions it should be applied imme- 
diately to this book. Maurice Baring has written what is neither 
a long short-story nor a short novel about the strange career of 
Mrs. Harmer, a beautiful but rather negative woman who becomes 
by no action of her own the turning point of three lives. 

The story itself, while interesting, is not very important. The 
really amazing thing is the perfect characterization of a lonely 
and inarticulate woman. Unlike Willa Cather’s lost lady, Zita 
Harmer has no real passions. She is mysterious and attractive 
because instead of expressing herself she is expression—in some 
real but indefinable way a person who is her own excuse for being. 
Whether we like her or not we are forced to accept her; she sym- 
bolizes nothing but herself. With what delicacy and superb narra- 
tiye skill Maurice Baring accomplishes this word-magic is a 
pleasure which we leave for the reader to discover for himself. 
If there is any market left for aristocratic speech in this prole- 
tarian world The Lonely Lady of Dulwich should find it. The 
volume is the Catholic Book Club choice for November. 

P. ae See 


THE WHITE MONK OF TIMBUCTOO. By William Sea- 
brook. Harcourt Brace. $3.00. Published October 18. 
HEFE is the biography of a unique combination of Penrod, 

St. Augustine, and Cibo. As a child in the Paris slums or as 
Patriarch sipping pernod on his roof-top in Timbuctoo, Pére 
Auguste Dupuis, alias Yakouba, excites mixed feelings of disgust 
and admiration. The man should never have been ordained, for 
after his priesting a spotted line of affairs followed him through 
France as he was changed from place to place, and he suffered 
from “grave doubts” about his vocation. 

Mr. Seabrook makes it clear that Pére Dupuis was burning not 
so much with zeal for souls as with love of adventure when he 
began to penetrate the “bush.” Yakouba fulfilled his duties in 
such a way as to warrant commendation from Rome itself. How- 
ever, his passions ran a steady race with his accomplishments—to 
overtake him eventually in 1903. He was summoned to Algiers; 
the Mother House of the White Monks. Yakouba had no fear of 
the consequences, but by this time he loved Timbuctoo; so he took 
off his habit and rosary to “go native” completely. 

At present he is president of the University there. At his feet 
sit the high-caste sons of Africa. He schools them in the arts, 
sciences, and languages. Yakouba has at his command as many 
languages and dialects as he has children—roughly thirty. As he 
sits atop his “ palace,” there are sometimes tears in his old eyes. 
He seeks consolation too often in absinthe brought to him by the 
queen of his household. He wishes he had never quit the Church. 
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Recent Non-Fiction 


THe MAKING or A Putprr Orator. By John A. McClorey, S.J. 
The Jesuit preacher’s reputaton will recommend his book to anyone 
interested in the art of Sacred Eloquence. Father McClorey 
offers no short cuts to success, guides his disciples via the long 
route. Hence, his book deals chiefly with the remote preparation, 
the background, and studies of the aspiring pulpiteer. (Macmillan. 
$2.00) 

Come See THem Die. By Harold Hadley. Thirty-one stories 
about the sudden and unprovided death that results from too much 
wine, women, or wampum. Brilliantly written in swift, hard- 
boiled Hearst prose, but so sexy that the normal reader will gag. 
(Messner. $2.50) 

Can Prayer Be Answerep? By Mary Austin. Prayer is mere- 
ly a sustained process of desire, and the author says she learned 
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to pray by watching the dancing of an Indian medicine man and 
by playing poker. She is not quite sure about there being a per- 
sonal God, and mentions Him only at the end of her queer little 
book. But there is Something alive and kindly—Mind or maybe 
Wokonda. You get hold of it by rhythmic gestures and noises or 
by evoking personalized desires such as Shalako, the angels, the 
Thunder Bird, or the Virgin Mary. Miss Austin, a brilliant and 
charming woman, died last month. Unfortunately her last book 
is nothing more than a high-brow apology of Harlem’s famous 
wishing tree. (Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00) 

Suckers ALL. By Julien J. Proskauer. Biography based on the 
diary of the original “ Honest John” Kelly showing the trials and 
tricks of the typical small-time gambler. How the nimble-fingered 
gentry mark the deck, load the dice, and lure the suckers—all told 
with example and diagrams. Enjoyable as a film starring W. C. 
Fields, and much more instructive. (Macaulay. $2.00) 

A THesAurus oF SLANG. By Howard N. Rose. A Roget of 
bar-sinister speech. “To Cause the 
Downfall of One,” and there you find “put the skids under 
him.” Not very practical, but amusing. (Macmillan. $1.75) 

St. ParricK: APostLe oF IRELAND. By Eoin MacNeill. In writ- 
ing this volume the author seems to have aimed less at making 
an inspiring biography than in giving the reader accurate historical 
data about the great apostle. The little volume is a commentary 
on the two famous documents concerning St. Patrick, the Con- 
fession, and the Epistle. (Sheed and Ward. $1.25) 

St. Puiurp Neri. By V. J. Matthews. Briefly summarizing older 
and fuller biographies, the author offers a study of the apostle of 
Rome that is both interesting and edifying. The story of one who 
combined charm with splendid supernatural gifts, and so brought 
countless souls under his spiritual direction. (Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne. 2/6) 

AMERICAN Secret Service Acent. By Don Wilkie as told to 
Mark Lee Luther. The author, a former agent, relates exciting 
adventures of the Secret Service. Detection of counterfeiters, 
espionage here and abroad during the World War, and protection 
of Presidents occupied the Secret Service during the period cov- 
ered. The volume will give an excellent idea of the hard, unceas- 
ing work that made success possible. (Stokes. $2.75) 

A BreiiocrapHy or Necro Micration. By Frank Alexander 
Ross and Louise Venable Kennedy. Students of social science are 
gradually awakening to the significance of the Northward migra- 
tion of over a million Negroes in recent years. Following pre- 
liminary studies by several authors, this painstaking bibliography 
charts the path for extensive exploration of the migration and 
its ensuing problems. (Columbia University Press. $5.00) 

Tue Necro ProressionAL MAN AND THE ComMMUNITY. By 
Carter Godwin Woodson. Dr. Woodson’s publications enjoy an 
established place in the field of social surveys from the abundance 
and first-hand character of their information. In this volume the 
situation of the various branches of professional life, as they affect 
the Negro, are impartially studied both in the North and the 
South. A wealth of statistics and of personal instances show the 
need of competent professional men for the race, as well as the 
need of greater opportunity for their development. Shortcomings 
from either aspect are frankly discussed. (Washington: Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. $3.00) 

Tue Canon Law Dicest. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. All 
the official documents published since 1917 affecting the Code, its 
application, and interpretation. The documents are translated and 
given mostly in entirety; their use is facilitated by cross refer- 
ences, chronological and general indices. An invaluable volume. 
(Bruce. $4.75) 

Must tHE Nation Pian? By Benson Y. Landis. The author 
outlines the national and international activities of the Roose- 
velt Administration, quoting statements of criticism and approval 
from various economists, educators, and representatives of national 
groups. With one or two exceptions, Catholic critics are disre- 
garded. (New York: Association Press. $2.00) 


You look under the heading 





Recent Fiction 


CHAPTERS FOR THE OrtHopox. By Don Marquis. God looks 
like one of those Clarence Day drawings and combines in Him- 
self all the more annoying traits of Bernard Shaw, Santy Claus, 
Daddy Browning, and Aga Khan. That’s what the orthodox think 
—at least according to Mr. Marquis. To demolish such anthropo- 
morphic notions the author first carefully constructs a burlesque 
Jehovah and then jumps on him with both feet. The book is meant 
to convulse liberals and shock the orthodox. Its humor will draw 
sighs from Columbus Circle theologians. Moreover, knocking the 
stuffing out of a dummy god is an antique occupation. Hence, lib- 
erals will probably remain unconvulsed, orthodox im statu quo. 
A painful book of short stories, done in rotten bad taste, which 
Catholics will find blasphemous. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 

Lecacy. By E. W. Lovell. Details of Wisconsin country life 
very well handled indeed in this several-generations story about 
the descendants of the habitants and voyageurs. But readers will 
hope that these people are not really as morose and bitter as the 
author paints them. (Norton. $2.50) 

INTERLUDE FOR SALLY. By Beatrice K. Seymour. A dead man’s 
heirs forcibly eject his mistress, who thereupon hires herself as 
housemaid (without references) into a household of untidy and 
bewildered pagans. A pother ensues. Salacious trash, written with 
a leer. Published Monday. (Knopf. $2.50) 

Canpy. By L. M. Alexander. Preacher Levi vainly tries to 
convert joyous young Candy down on Mimosa Hill plantation in 
Georgia. It is a familiar theme: mildly Julia Peterkin plus Happy 
Am I in the sunny Southland where pink-edged blooms dot feath- 
ery mimosas and the Big House gleams over the Yard, and the 
melodious Negroes feast on hot corn bread, three or four kinds 
of vegetables, peaches and cream. Fly in the ointment is the in- 
tolerable intruder from Harlem, who spreads the beastly thought 
that things may be better up Nawth. The story shows kindly 
interest on the part of the Southern white lady who wrote it; but 
why a $10,000 prize? Why any prize? (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 

THE DaRKENING GREEN. By Compton Mackenzie. In sharp 
contrast to the author’s usual ribald laughter at stolid British 
virtues, this is a nostalgic, quiet story about the people who once 
lived in High Beeching—which, of course, was one of those placid 
English villages. Delightful reading—even for those who expect 
the biting wit of Poor Relations and Water On The Brain. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

Tue Wuirte Reer. By Martha Ostenso. Vancouver fishing- 
town romance. Elopement, desertion, village gossip, baby, drown- 
ing, fire, fight, reconciliation. Stock characters, frayed plot. Pub- 
lished October 18. (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 

Lust For Lire. By Irving Stone. Fictionized biography of the 
artist Vincent Gogh. If this is a true portrait, the man indulged 
in a great deal of blather, atheism, philandering, and filth. (Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50) 

Rep Sun or Nippon. By Herbert O. Yardley. This time the 
author of The American Black Chamber turns explicitly to fiction 
and concocts a sensational and improbable melodrama of inter- 
national intrigue. The plot is laid in Washington, involves Japan, 
Russia, and Pennsylvania Avenue. (Longmans, Green. $2.00) 

DeatH Wears A PurpLe Suirt. By R. C. Woodthorpe. While 
his amateur investigator is trying to solve the problem of how the 
man who got killed got killed, the author manages to poke a lot 
of fun and some pretty effective satire at the British Fascists. 
Moley or Moseley wouldn’t enjoy it, but you will probably find 
it amusing. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

Tue Perrecr SALESMAN. By Stephen Leacock. A selection 
(made by the editor of Punch) from the best work of the old 
master. Some are hilarious, others subtle, but none are to be 
missed. (McBride, $1.00) 

Huntinc tHE Wow. By Ellis Parker Butler. These stories 
appeared previously in various magazines. They are supposed to 
be humorous. (McBride. $1.75) 
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Communications 








Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Our First Native-Born Priest 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Meehan’s article, “Our First Native-born Priest,” in your 
issue of October 13, was informing as usual; but the Rev. Rob- 
ert Brooke, S.J., of Maryland, was not the first priest born in 
our present territory. There was another Jesuit nearly a half- 
century ahead of him, the Rev. Francisco de Florencia, S.J., born 
in St. Augustine, Fla., 1619. Educated in the Franciscan school 
and seminary of St. Augustine, in 1642 Francisco de Florencia 
entered the Society of Jesus in Mexico, where he became so 
productive a theologian, historian, and orator that the listing of 
his works cover nine columns of Sommervogel’s “ Bibliothec¢” 
of Jesuit publications. There is a fuller account of him in “ The 
Romance of the Floridas,” now being issued by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, in the Science and Culture series. 

Father de Florencia was the first Jesuit born in North America, 
but he was probably not the first native-born priest, for in 1606 
Bishop Altimirano ordained twenty Franciscan friars at St. Au- 
gustine, and it seems certain that some of them were natives. The 
facts will appear in a volume that Miss Mary Ross is now pre- 
paring on that period. 

There were three early Jesuits, natives of Virginia, Fathers 
James, Thomas, and William Clifton, sons of Anne Brent Clifton 
who moved with her brother, George Brent, into the Brenton 
settlement on the Aquia, Va., about 1650. It is possible that one 
or all of these preceded Father Brooke’s birth date of 1663. 

Spring Hill, Ala. MicuHaet Kenny, S.J. 


[Our former Associate Editor’s modesty precluded him from 
mentioning that he is the author of the forthcoming work on 
“The Romance of the Floridas.’.—Ed. America.] 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for October 13, 1934, under the title, 
“Our First Native Born Priest,” the question was asked, “ Who 
was our first native-born priest?” The question was supple- 
mented by another, “Who was the first native-born priest or- 
dained in the United States?” 

Prior to 1789 the Colony of Maryland and adjacent colonies 
were administered to by the Jesuits, though sometimes, at infre- 
quent intervals the Dominican Fathers passed through. The Jes- 
uits, native born, were sent abroad to be educated and ordained. 
Bishop Carroll was native born but was ordained abroad. 

It is true that the members of the old Maryland families gave 
their sons and daughters to religion, but the men and women born 
on our native soil went to be educated abroad and ordained abroad 
and enter Religious life abroad. 

Now for the question, “ Who was the first native-born American 
ordained to the priesthood?” In the years before the Revolution 
there were no Americans. The Colonies were English and 
America became real only after Washington had defeated the 
English; the United States then began. It is probably true that 
the Rev. Robert Brooke was the first member of the old historical 
Catholic families of Lord Baltimore’s Maryland Colonies ordained 
to the priesthood abroad. There were several others of the Jes- 
uits educated and ordained abroad—the Neales and Boarmans and 
others. 

But when the Colonies became American in the real sense of 
the term and Bishop Carroll had established St. Mary’s Seminary 
at Baltimore, Maryland, the first priest ordained in the United 
States of America was the Rev. Stephen Badin by Bishop Carroll 
in 1793; but Badin was born abroad. The next priest ordained 
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by Bishop Carroll, though the ordaining Bishop is not quite cer- 
tain, was the Rev. Peter J. Perrinau; he was of Quebec, Canada. 
The next priest ordained by Bishop Carroll was the Rev. Deme- 
trius Gallitzin, a Russian, and then the Rev. John Floyd, an Eng- 
lishman, in 1795. The Rev. J. E. de Montdesir was ordained by 
Bishop Carroll but was an English-speaking Canadian, in 1798. 

The Rev. William Matthews was not a Jesuit but was born in 
Southern Maryland, educated at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md., ordained by Bishop Carroll in 1800; he was a secular or 
diocesan priest. He taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 
and at Georgetown College and was for a time President of 
Georgetown College, during the suppression of the Jesuits. In 
1804 he became the second pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and died in April, 1854. 

Next on the list is the Rev. Ignatius Brooke. He was not 
ordained until 1801 by Bishop Carroll. The statement remains 
absolutely true that William Matthews was the first native born 
American to be ordained in his native land. All this the Rev. 
Dr. Peter Guilday has made clear in his “ History of the Life 
and Times of Bishop Carroll.” 

Washington, D. C. (Rt. Rev. Msgr.) C. F. Tuomas. 

[1f Msgr. Thomas will again glance at the article in AMERICA 
for October 13, he will note that it related to the first native-born 
priest; there was no question as to the first native-born priest 
ordained in the United States. Critical historians may hesitate to 
admit his contention that there was no “America,” until, on July 
4, 1776, Congress declared that “these united colonies, are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States”’ with the Revolu- 
tion that followed. If they did, in vain, it would seem, did the 
famous Martin Waldseemiller, in 1507, write his “ Cosmographiz 
Introductio” and inscribe the name “ America” on his two world 
maps.—Ed. AMERICA. ] 


No Church in TVA 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 


In one of the “ Notes and Comments” in the issue of AMERICA 


for October 13, you say Negroes are excluded from the T. V. A. 
town of Norris, Tenn. 

According to an article in Scribner's, for October, church 
goers also are excluded. It reads: 

It [Norris] will have no competing churches or other 
social or philanthropical organizations making an inordinate 
drain on the resources of the inhabitants. A community 
center is already operating, in a plant which provides every 
cultural facility. Later there may be a church—but only if 
the denominations can agree on a single non-competitive in- 
stitution. 

Thus, it continues: The leaders of the T. V. A. offer the new 
town of Norris as a demonstration of the sort of community they 
hope to see grow up under the impetus of cheap electricity and 
social planning. 

Philadelphia. E. A. Dos Santos. 


A Letter of Distinction 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I seldom differ with my very valued companion, America. But 
permit me to say “distinguo” to your editorial, in the issue of 
America for September 22: “Geneva and Isolation.” I quote: 

Today most of us understand better than we did in 1919 
that no nation can live entirely by itself. Nations have duties 
to one another as well as to themselves, and a policy of iso- 
lation promotes the performance of neither set of obligations, 
but hinders it. We must not expect too much of the League, 
but it at least provides a machinery which the nations can 
use, if they wish, to promote better understanding of the 
manifold problems in economics, finance, and industry which 
are common to all. One point is clear; the world can never 
get back on the road to recovery if, in addition to the race 
in armaments, the nations begin another race to set up eco- 
nomic and financial barriers against one another. 

The distinction I make is on the word isolation. This word is 


constantly abused by the advocates of a policy to tie us to political 
alliances, defensive and offensive. The idea seems to be that if 
we do not enter the League of Nations, or some similar pact of 
offensive and defensive alliances, we are “isolated.” We need 
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not be isolated in economic and commercial relations and in treaties 
of friendship and recognition between nations. All my life, 1 have 
opposed the idea of commercial embargoes, excessive embargoes, 
excessive tariffs, etc. Does that mean tying ourselves up with 
political alliances, open and secret? No. 

We should liberalize our commercial relations and never go 
into offensive and defensive alliances, except under necessity for 
defense and then only temporarily. We had such relations with 
France during the Revolution. Washington promptly declined to 
go into the French Revolution and its long aftermath of Euro- 
pean wars. If he had done so, our young Republic might have 
been ruined. His Farewell Address is most explicit in warning 
his countrymen against “ entangling alliances.” He points out that 
nations invariably follow their own interests. The case of France 
in our Revolution was strictly that. 

All this may sound old and outworn. So do other vital, neces- 
sary principles to those who do not like them. Certainly, we should 


never indorse the Versailles Treaty and its League Covenant. The 
American people disposed of that issue long ago. 
New York. Joun Jerame Rooney. 


Heavy Manuscript Traffic 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Ward Clarke, author of “ Another Aid to Writers” in the issue 
of America for October 20, may be both ingenuous and innocent 
as he admits. He is also ignorant of the appalling number of 
aspiring writers, young and old. Every successful writer is the 
recipient of their manuscripts, varying in number with his prom- 
inence. The manuscripts are always accompanied by requests for 
a frank opinion as to merit and saleability—and not always by 
return postage. One woman writer stated not long ago that a 
cursory reading and a few lines of criticism for each manuscript 
sent to her after the appearance of her last book would have oc- 
cupied all of her working time for several weeks! 

This is the reason behind the reading fee asked by many repu- 
table literary agents. Naturally, no sympathy need be wasted on 
the racketeering fraternity who offer, at a substantial price, to 
revise and market any manuscript, however worthless. 

As to Mr. Clarke’s other suggestion, a list of Catholic periodi- 
cals, with a brief statement of their requirements and rates of 
payment, if any, this would be a boon to the aspiring writers, and, 
indirectly, to busy editors. Dorothy Willmann, of the Queen's 
Work staff, who is chairman of the Bureau of Colleges for the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, has prepared a 
partial list, but I believe it is available only for Federation mem- 
bers. It should be possible to obtain data for a complete list from 
the Catholic Press Association. If prepared and offered for sale 
at a moderate price, I am sure there would be a brisk demand. 

Philadelphia. Marie Surecps Hatvey. 


Exhausted 
To the Editor of America: 

The way of the transgressor is a primrose path when compared 
to that of the man who would arrange a compromise between those 
who have rushed into battle for the sake of principle. The Signers 
and the Suppressors are alike part of a mighty host seemingly 
able to pour an unending epistolary fire into the columns of your 
Review. Meanwhile my poor plea for a small Sign is backed 
only by blows from my own typewriter. 

My batteries are exhausted, my reenforcements as mythical as 
the sanctions of the League of Nations, and so I must issue my 
last bulletin from the field. 

During the course of the campaign from which I now seek to 
withdraw I was able to establish myself without opposition in one 
far distant corner of the field. May I hope that from my single 
victory there may some day grow an article on “ Laical Prudence 
and Circumspection Enjoined by the Example of Clerical Cos- 
tume”? 


Pontiac, Mich. Jutrus Herman FRAscu. 
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Home News.—In an address at Roanoke, Va., on Oc- 
tober 19, President Roosevelt inferred that any bonus 
payments must await the relief of millions whose condi- 
tion was far worse than that of veterans. However, the 
American Legion convention on October 25 prepared to 
demand immediate payment of the bonus, disregarding 
the President’s attitude. At the opening of the “1934 
Mobilization for Human Needs” on October 22, the 
President asked the support of private charities by the 
public, saying that the government relief program was 
based on the expectation that private relief would con- 
tinue at the same rate as previously. He spoke to the 
convention of the American Bankers Association in 
Washington on October 24, urging cooperation of all in- 
terests as the surest road to recovery. He told the bank- 
ers that government activities in their field would be cur- 
tailed as private agencies took up the slack; that while 
large relief expenditures are still necessary, revived busi- 
ness activity would steadily reduce them. He said that 
a profit system based on the theory that wealth should 
come as the reward of hard labor was the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions. The bankers generally received his 
speech with enthusiasm, and pledged cooperation in a 


gradual rebuilding of the country. Exports to foreign _ 


countries for the first six months of 1934 were $1,036,- 
000,000, imports $863,000,000, giving the United States 
a favorable balance of $173,000,000. Joseph B. Eastman 
on October 24 recommended the pooling of all ordinary 
box cars owned by railroads, avoiding huge mileage hauls 
of empty equipment, and estimated to save $75,000,000 
annually. The Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on October 24 held that the Railroad Retirement Act 
was unconstitutional, that it was confiscatory in some 
phases and represented an illegal assumption by Congress 
of authority to pass legislation affecting employes not 
directly connected with interstate commerce. 


Aftermath in Spain.—On October 20 the War Minis- 
ter announced that the rebel coal miners of the Asturias 
had been completely conquered and the whole region paci- 
fied. On the same day Sr. Gil Robles, head of the Catholic 
Popular Action party, announced that his followers were 
supporting the Republican Government and would also 
abide by the penalties imposed upon all rebels by the 
courts martial. On the following day a rumor was pub- 
lished in the French newspapers and quickly spread 
through Paris to the effect that President Alcala Zamora 
had resigned and that a military dictatorship had been 
instituted in Spain. Because of the strict censorship im- 
posed by Madrid on all, even telephonic, dispatches, the 
Parisian journals were unable to have the rumor affirmed 
or denied, but later in the day the Spanish Ambassador 
to France indignantly denied the report and stated that 
his Government was functioning normally and had been 
subject to no disturbances. The rumor was immediately 
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traced to a broadcasting station in Toulouse, where, it 
was reported, a number of Socialist and Esquerra rebels 
were at work, after their escape from Spain, in an effort 
to discredit the Lerroux Government. The French 
Premier ordered an immediate stoppage of their activi- 
ties. On October 23, Alejandro Lerroux announced that 
the Cortes would soon resume its sessions, probably dur- 
ing the next week. His Government, it was thought, 
would not carry out the sentences imposed on the revo- 
lutionists until all the cases had been heard and then con- 
firmed by the highest court. 


Trouble in Mexico.—The Federal Government re- 
mained steadfast in its determination to impose Socialistic 
education, and President Rodriguez on October 18 warned 
that police would take necessary measures against op- 
ponents. Students in the National University and the 
National Preparatory School in Mexico, D. F., on Octo- 
ber 23 voted to strike in protest against the government 
educational plan. On October 19, the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, meeting in caucus, resolved unani- 
mously that all Catholic Archbishops and Bishops should 
be deported from the country, alleging that they profess 
allegiance only to the Vatican and thus are foreigners. 
They also asked the suppression of many newspapers, 
including La Palabra, La Prensa, El Hombre Libre, and 
eventually Excelsior and El Universal, the leading dailies. 
Members of the Knights of Columbus, Sisters of Mary, 
and similar organizations would be barred from Govern- 
ment jobs. The Deputies sent a committee to President 
Rodriguez urging him to take action. On October 22, 
Catholic churches in Colima were closed by order of the 
Governor, bringing to four the number of States without 
churches. On October 23, the State of Guerrero ordered 
the Bishop and all priests to leave the State within sev- 
enty-two hours. In the State of Mexico, all churches were 
ordered closed, but the legislature later voted to reconsider 
their action. In Chihuahua City a seminary was seized 
by the police on October 23. 


Naval Talks Begin.—The first session of the naval 
talks in London, preliminary to the 1935 conference, was 
held on October 23, between the Japanese delegates, Rear 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto and Ambassador Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, and the British delegates: Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald, Sir John Simon, Foreign Secretary, 
and Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The following day the Japanese conferred with 
the American delegates: Norman H. Davis, Ambassador- 
at-Large, and Admiral William H. Standley, Chief of 
Naval Operations. In the line-up of respective positions, 
roughly speaking, Great Britain and the United States 
stood for the Washington naval treaty with its 5-5-3 ratio 
system, as opposed to Japan’s demand for naval parity. 
The London treaty, in Japan’s view, should be replaced 
by a better one. Great Britain and Japan sided against 
the United States in their desire to limit the size of battle- 
ships to 25,000 tons and reduce gun caliber. The United 
States opposed Japan’s move to abolish aircraft carriers, 
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while Britain was neutral. Some anxiety was reported 
in American circles concerning a possible attitude of 
concession on the part of Prime Minister MacDonald as 
to the principle of naval parity. The American position 
was that Japan actually did enjoy naval equality, due to 
her geographical situation, despite her imparity in the 
matter of naval equipment. In the meanwhile actual work 
was begun by Italy upon her two new super-battleships 
of 35,000 tons each. 


Gold Bloc Retains Parities.—Delegates of the seven 
European gold-bloc nations, Belgium, France, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Holland, Poland and Switzerland, concluded a 
two-day meeting on trade and currency problems with a 
proclamation of their fidelity to the gold standard and 
with definite proposals to expand trade within the group. 
It was likewise decided to fortify members against con- 
tinued pressure from depreciated currencies. In the com- 
mercial field an agreement was reached embodying the 
French suggestions for bilateral negotiations confined to 
gold-bloc countries. Several recommendations were made 
with a view to the expansion of tourist travel and cheaper 
transportation. At the same time powerful interests in 
Belgium and Holland continued their agitation in favor 
of devaluation. It was admitted that maintenance of the 
gold standard in these two countries depended upon a re- 
covery of foreign trade. Delegates to the gold-bloc con- 
ference considered their work as a partial preparation for 
a possible disappearance of Germany from world markets. 
One of the most important results of the discussion was 
the cooperative attitude manifested by Italy and Poland 
toward the French position. Subcommittees are now 
working out details of the above plan, while the general 
commission will meet at Brussels after three months to 
take account of the status of the agreements and to deter- 
mine further measures which may give effect to the 
general program. 


Terrorism Reprobated.—After the funeral of King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia, the Foreign Ministers repre- 
senting the Little Entente (Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Rumania), and the Balkan Federation (Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Greece), met in Belgrade and con- 
ferred on the situation resulting from the assassinations. 
A joint communiqué was issued by the two groups, ask- 
ing the cooperation of all nations against “ international 
anarchy,” and stressing the terrible threat to civilization 
that its continued existence involved. Considerable feel- 
ing was aroused in Hungary by the accusations of com- 
plicity in the crime which appeared in the Belgrade press. 
The Hungarians insisted that the alleged Croatian terror- 
ist camps had been broken up months before, with the 
acknowledgment of the Jugoslav Government. In the 
meanwhile the two men said to be leaders of the Ustasha, 
Croatian terrorist organization, were arrested: Dr. Anton 
Pavelitch and Eugene Kvaternik. On October 23 a new 
Cabinet was formed by Premier Uzunovitch of Jugoslavia. 
The War portfolio was assumed by General Zhivkovitch. 
Father Anton Koroshetch, interned Slovene leader, was 
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asked to take a place in the Cabinet, but declined, unless 
place were given to prominent Croatian and Serbian 
oppositionists. 


French Constitutional Reforms.— Premier Dou- 
mergue, finding a majority group in the Senate opposed 
to him, postponed the presentation of his constitutional- 
reform measures to his Cabinet. He announced that on 
November 3, he would appeal to the country over the 
radio and then offer his measures to the Cabinet. Mean- 
while there existed a great deal of doubt over whether 
the Premier would be able to have his proposals adopted 
by the National Assembly, in which both the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies would take part. The Dou- 
mergue measures are summed up by the New York Times 
correspondent as five: (1) To give to the Premiership 
constitutional authority; (2) to permit the Premier in 
accord with the President of the Republic to dissolve the 
Chamber, suppressing the Senate’s present power of veto; 
(3) to reserve to the Government the right to propose 
expenditures; (4) to give the Government the right, if 
the budget is not voted in time, to continue the expiring 
budget in force; (5) to establish the constitutional status 
of civil servants, who would be called upon to accept a 
disciplinary code in return for the privileges they enjoy. 
Debate over his projects grew extremely bitter, and some 
observers predicted that there would be popular uprisings 
and even riots against the Senators, should they attempt 
to reject them. 


Manchukuo Monopolies Planned. — Announcement 
that the new Government in Manchukuo was planning a 
State monopoly of tobacco, oil, and other commodities 
was the occasion for the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Dutch to make informal representations that such 
a move, particularly as regards oil, would involve a re- 
jection of the “Open Door” policy by Manchukuo. 
United States and British oil men felt that their com- 
panies, supplying eighty per cent of the refined oil mar- 
ket in Manchukuo, would be forced to surrender a sub- 
stantial share of their business to Japanese competitors 
under the monopoly set up. Government plans involve 
the purchase by the Manchuria Oil Company from foreign 
countries of all their crude oil for its Dairen refinery, 
along with whatever refined oils the market requires 
beyond the local output, with the result that foreign coun- 
tries would be eliminated as distributors and retailers in 
the Manchurian oil market. The oil monopoly is part of 
the Japanese navy plan to dominate the economic develop- 
ment of Manchukuo and control the Empire's oil supplies 
from the standpoint of national defense. 


Goemboes Visits Poland.—Premier Julius Goemboes 
of Hungary was received at the Warsaw railway station 
by the Polish Premier and high dignitaries while:a band 
played the Hungarian national anthem. Observers con- 
trasted this reception with that accorded the late Foreign 
Minister Barthou of France who was met by only a few 
minor officials. After a two-day visit, Premier Goemboes 
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was said to have left Warsaw rather disillusioned. The 
only tangible result of his conference with Polish states- 
men was a plan for intellectual cooperation between the 
two countries and a decision to establish economic com- 
mittees to study trade agreements. 


Peace in Ireland Advocated.—The Fianna Fail Gov- 
ernment carried through with determination the procedure 
of seizing and auctioning off the cattle of farmers who 
refused or were unable to pay the land annuities. The 
authorities claimed the right to take such action without 
allowing the farmers to contest the seizures before a 
court. When the farmers associated with the Land An- 
nuitants Defense Association, assisted by groups of Blue 
Shirts, obstructed the guards and Government officials 
hy acts of sabotage, they were arrested in great numbers. 
The source of opposition expressed through physical 
violence was General O’Duffy. He was repudiated by 
the United Ireland party and obliged to retire from the 
leadership of the Blue Shirts. Former President William 
T. Cosgrave and the governing elements in the United 
Ireland party, the official opposition party to the Govern- 
ment, clearly and forcibly expressed themselves as against 
the policy of civil strife and violence in combating the 
Government, and insisted that reforms be sought through 
constitutional means. 


Greeks Re-elect President.—A joint session of the 
Chamber of Deputies in a vote 330-197 re-elected Alex- 
ander Zaimis President of Greece. Seventeen Syndicalist 
Senators, formerly Venizelists, were among those voting 
for him. As an aftermath of the attempted assassination 
of ex-Premier Venizelos last June a group of gangsters 
were seized, and their arrest brought about the resigna- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior and Chief of Munici- 
pal Police, since it was shown they might have made the 
arrests at the time of the assault. A Cabinet decision to 
dissolve the Republican Defense League, the semi-military 
organization of the Venizelos partisans led by army 
officers dismissed for sharing the Plastiras revolt, was 
defied by the League which had brought about the capture 
of the gangsters. Its leaders declared the Cabinet’s ban 
was motivated by revenge at their bringing about the 
arrests. 


German Catholic Youth Rally.—Staging tumultuous 
demonstrations of loyalty to the Church, 30,000 delegates 
to a Catholic Youth Day meeting paraded in Cologne. 
The celebration was interpreted as an answer to Baldur 
von Schirach and his Hitler Youth who demonstrated 
there earlier. At that time Herr von Schirach declared 
that “tens of thousands of Catholic youth have come into 
the Hitler fold.” Catholic Bishops in various parts of 
Germany read in their Sunday sermon the declaration of 
the Bishops’ conference last June. This statement, sup- 
pressed at the time, charged that the Church and her 
priests were being persecuted. In the German Protestant 
Church, widespread defiance of Reichsbishop Mueller 
persisted. The National Free Synod organized a free 
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Church independent of Mueller and accused him of 
abandoning the Christian Gospel. Nazi Protestants de- 
manded the resignation of Dr. August Jaeger, Hitler's 
representative in the Ecclesiastical Ministry. 


Troubles in Havana.—Four bandits armed with ma- 
chine guns secretly entered the Havana city hall during 
the luncheon period on October 18 and quietly walked off 
with $157,000, American currency. Officials of the Gov- 
ernment expressed the belief that the robbers were radi- 
cals intent on securing funds for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion. Meanwhile, four youths, while loitering about one 
of the streets that United States Ambassador Caffery 
usually passes through, were arrested by a naval secret 
police who found them armed with sawed-off shot guns. 
They were said to be members of the radical ABC group. 


Air Race to Australia—Twenty machines took off 
from England on October 20 with Australia as the des- 
tination in the MacRobertson prize air-race. Colonel 
James C. Fitzmaurice, the Irish flier, favored as the prob- 
able winner, was forced to withdraw for technical reasons 
by the committee. James and Amy Johnson Mollison, 
the noted English fliers, led on the first landing at Bagdad, 
but were forced to discontinue. The winners in the 11,325 
mile course were Scott and Campbell Black, English, 
who finished in 70 hours, 59 minutes ; the previous record, 
established in 1933, was 161 hours, 56 minutes. Parmen- 
tier and Moll, Dutch contestants flying an American plane, 
were second, in 90 hours, 17 minutes. Turner and Pang- 
born, of the United States, completed the route in 93 
hours, 17 minutes. 


World Agricultural Conference.—Sixty-eight coun- 
tries were participants at the opening of the twelfth bien- 
nial meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome. Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Rexford G. 
Tugwell represented the United States, which for six 
years had not taken part. An extensive program, involv- 
ing trade barriers and world economic planning was 
projected. 





Only those who have had occasion to handle 
some of its beautiful creations will realize what 
excellent printing work is coming out of the 
Pope’s printing shop, the Vatican Polyglot Press. 
Next week, Henry Watts will tell of the history 
of the Press and of some of its achievements in 
typography. 

How a great editor gave up his work to devote 
himself to the salvation of the Negro in the deep 
South will be told sympathetically next week by 
John T. Gillard, in his article, “The Folly of 
Father Harold.” 

The article by Gerhard Hirschfeld, announced 
last week, was unavoidably held over. It will deal 
with the Austrian situation, and will be called 
“The Hapsburgs over Austria.” 

An interesting little piece will be that by Joseph 
H. Fichter: “ Seven Short Stories.” 




















